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ST ANZAS....ny mens. BLLET. 
War art thou sad, my soul? 
Is't that another winged year is sped? 
Bringing more near the goal ? ' 
Mourn’st thou, O faint and faithless! moments fled, 
Whose gifts thou scorn'det while they were yet with thee, 
Those crested billows of a shoreless sea? 
Ie thy clear vision dimmed, 
Wherewith thy gaze did pierce the veil of Time, 
Drinking in awe that light serene, sublime, 
Which prophet lips have hymned ? 
Whose deathless flame thy being did inspire, 
Like summer clouds where burns the day-god's fire ! 


Griev'st thou for fading dreams, 
The phantom pageants of a youthful day,. 
That, wreathed with golden beams, 
Danced in effulgence o'er thine airy way? 
Faith, Truth, Hope, a sister band, 
Brighter than all, walk with thee band in band! 
The chainless vision then 
Wanders it cabined round thy mortal sphere? 
The wondrous thirst that held all earth so vain, 
Would'st strive to quench its burning ardors here ? 
Or mourn'st thou, exile, for thy native streams, 
The better land of thine immortal dreams? 


Though Pain doth hide her frown, 
And bright thy glowing sky with hues of morn, 
Would’st thoo, my soul, lay down 
Th’ untasted cup—life'’s fleeting joys thy scorn? 
For those who quaff its dregs with frantic glee 
Forego the draught of immortality. 
Sorrow is not for thee, 
Though round thee earth-bora shadows fain would cling ; 
From the spurned fevers free, 
Another region tempts thy daring wing. 
There living joye—their | wings 
Summon thee upward from the shrouded world ! 


Lo! where their sacred light 
Beams pure and golden on earth's breast of gloom! 
Like stars that gem the night 
Far off enshrined in heaven's majestic dome ! 
So the gray vapors that from ocean rise 
Wear on their pall the radiance of the skies! 


Then droop not. though thy life 
Be exile, O my soul! though ofi-shed tears 
Denete the course of thy fast-speeding years, 
And thy heart's tenderness be pain and strife: 
The seaman, wandering o'er the trackless deep, 
Trusts the blue heavens, tho’ round him unknown waters swoep ! 
Columbia, S. C. Dec. 31, 1837. 
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Spain. So ho, jade! wilt break my neck to give force to my 
remark 1” 

“I hope, Diego,” said his companion, “thou dost not ob- 
Ject to thy present company ?” 

“ Nay, worthy Senor,” replied Diego, “(I am not so defi- 
cient in respect or judgement as to imply aught against such 
worshipful company as thy own; but if all reports be true, 
we have other neighbors here, with whom, indeed, I care not 
to be intimately acquainted, and whose society an honest 
man and a true Christian may reasonably object to.” 

“ Thy imagination,” replied the other cavalier, “is most 
fruitful in conjuring up entertaining chimeras, and I doubt 
not thy late silence was employed in some pretty romantic 
reverie concerning what thou hast heard uf these mountains. 
Come, Diego, give us the benefit of your cogitations; what 
bloody tale of the Moriseoes, or of their great ally, the evil 
one, bast thou to entertain us with 1” 

“Heaven pardon thee this levity of speech, sir knight,” 
said Diego, solemnly; “ my silence was occupied with no 
such trash as thou dost me the favor to suppose, but, I trust, 
profitably engaged in a mental appeal to Santiago to bring us 
safely out of these break-neck mountains, over which it is 
thy good pleasure we should now be scrambling instead of 
sleening quietly in the hospitable ventna at their foot." 

“ Prithee, Diego, talk not of the ventna,” said the knight; 
**the very name giyes me a suffocating sensation; and when 
I think of the delicate sheets which that most delectable old 
dame was preparing for my couch, I cannot avoid a certain 
tingling that creeps, in spite of me, over my whole body.” 

“ Ay,” aaid Diego, “ the sheets were certainly not of that 
delicate hue or texture which a knight of Calatrava might 
reasonably expect, nevertheless, I bave heard of knights of 
blood and name who would have slept soundly in them; but 
for the old woman there is no excuse ; for though I'll be sworn 
a pious dame enough, from the length of ber beads, yet ber 
antiquity was too palpable. Fie upon her, to think of ma- 
king a bed for a cavalier of five-and-twenty!—she should 
have more discretion, and get some smootb-skinned lass of 
sixteen for twat office.” 

“ Thy observation is just,” replied Don Felix, denying Di- 
ego the gratification of any evidence that his oblique cul was 
felt; “twas a vile old woman, and a filthy ventna; we should 
be thankful for the exchange which we now enjoy in this 
fresh air and fair moonlight. Ob, there is something strangely 
del‘ghtful in the cool clear atmosphere of the mountain; it 
braces every nerve, and exhilarates the spirits better than 
the best cup of Valencia that ever was quaffed. By St. Ag- 
nes! I could sing, I believe!” and immediately, in a loud, 
deep voice, he sang a verse of a popular ballad. The joyous 
cavalier was on the point of commencing the second stanza, 
when Diego, urging forward his mule till he was nearly 
abreast of the knight, entreated him earnestly to desist. 





CHAPTER L 

Tux clouds were driving rapidly along the sky, and the 
moon, as she struggled through their sombre drapery, cast 
partial and fitful gleams of silver radiance upon the wild tops 
of the Alpujavias, while the deep ravines and caverns that 
intersected their craggy sides were buried in deep and un- 
fathomable shade. The moaning wind rushed through the 
branches of the tall pines, or whistled with a shrill and melan- 
choly cadence as it struck the face of the bare rocks on 
which they grew; and the faint-heard tolling of a convent 
bell, as it came at intervals from the distance, mingled mourn- 
fully with the voice of the blast. 

“ Santiago be good to us,” said the rearmost of two trav- 
tllers who were urging their weary mules along one of the 
rough and difficult paths, or rather tracks, that wound among 
these wild mountains ; “Santiago be good to us, and bring 
“s safely through this most unchristian wilderness! I had 
rather travel barefoot from Valencia to Madrid in good com- 
Peny, than go one mile over these rocks on the best mule in 





“ We are now,” he said, “ just about the spot where Tor- 
desillas and his party were cut to pieces, and there is little 
doubt that some of the Moriscoes must be in the neighbor- 
hood; to be bawling Castilian in their very ears, is nothing 
but a plain invitation to them to come and cut vur throats.” 

“Well,” replied the knight, “there is some reason in what 
thou say’st, Diego; we will therefore keep our mouths shut, 
and push on. But, Santa Maria! what is that noise above 
our heads ?—the baying of a dog, or the grow! of a lion?” 

“ Nay, sir,” answered Diego, “ it is but a return to your 
song ; a blood-hound of the Moriscoes! God keep his fangs 
from our throats.” 

“ Amen, with all my heart!” said Don Felix, “ for, to 
judge from his voice, he should have a good mouthful of 
teeth ; but do these rascals keep such hounds!” 

“* Ay, sir,” answered Diego, “ and they tell tales of them 
that would make your blood freeze in your veins : But hark! 
did you not hear that whistle?” 

“| did, indeed,” said the knight, “and there’s a reply to 











EE 
it; this begins to have something the air of an adventure. — 
Look to de priming of ycur petronel, Diego, and come up 

Don Felix had scarcely uttered these words, when a col- 
umn of bright, clear fame shot suddenly up into the dark 
air from a rock that overhung the path they were pursuing. 
The circumstance was singular sod startling, for the fire was 
produced without any visible agency; and as it cast its red 
glare upon the jagged rocks and gloomy trees, the solitude of 
the place seemed unbroken by the presence of any living 
thing. But it was not so, for suddenly a party of about a 
dozen men sprung from the rocks on all sides of the cava- 
liers; and one, in a tone of command and good Castilian, de- 
sired them to yield up their arms, But desperate as were 
the odds, the chivalric Spaniard scorned the idea of surren- 
dering to what he conceived a party of banditti; and hastily 
drawing his petronel from the saddle-bow, discharged it at 
the man who had spoken. But he missed his object, for in 
an instant his intended victim was at his side, and muttering 
“* Fool!” stabbed the unfortunate cavalier with a lon; kuife, 
and threw him from the saddle. The fate of Diego was 
scarcely more enviable than his master’s; for before he had 
time to make any defence, a blow on the head had laid him 
senseless on the ground. 

When Diego recovered his senses, he found himself still 
upon the hard rock, but not in the place where he had fallen. 
By the moonlight that struggled through an aperture over 
head, he could perceive that be was lying in what appeared 
a cell, or cave, cut out of the rock, the entrance being closed 
by a rude door of plank. Beside him lay his unfortunate mas- 
ter, pale and bleeding; his eyes were half-closed, as if from 
exhaustion, but at the voice of Diego they opened and gezed 
on him with an unconscious expression. Miserable as was 
his own lot, Diego felt deeply for bis unfortanate master; he 
appeered rapidly sinking into the arms of death, and the idea 
of his thus perishing, severed from all the cheering consola- 
tions of religion and kindred affection, drowned fur a time 
the sense of personal suffering in the faithful follower, and 
roused him to exertion in behalf of his suffering master. His 
first care was to staunch the blood which still oozed from the 
side of the wounded man; and this he partially effected by 
converting the cavalier’s cambric cravat into a bandage.— 
The source of exhaustion being thus stopped, the sufferer’s 
spirits seemed to rally a little, and with a faint voice he de- 
manded water. As the reiterated exclamation of “‘ Water! 
water!” broke from the parched lips of the wounded man, 
poor Diego, who felt his utter inability to comply with the 
urgent request, looked around him in hopeless despair; sud- 
denly a light appeared to glimmer through the crevices of the 
door; aud as his eye was fixed intently on the rough planks, 
they swung slowly back with a low creaking noise, and u fig- 
ure closely enveloped in a large cloak entered the cavern.— 
Nothing but the eyes of the visitor were exposed to the gaze 
of Diego; they were black and lustrous, and deeply imbued 
with an expression of benevolence. 

“ Take this and let your companion drink,” said she visit» 
er, extending at the same time frovn beneath the clouk a leas 
thern bottle containing water. The tones of the voice which 
thus addressed Diego were of such a rich and liquid softness 
that the poor fellow scarcely thought them human; and as 
he received the precious gift extended to him, he remarked 
the smallness and delicate hue of the hand that held it. 

** Oh, Senora,” he exclaimed, after assuaging the thirst of 
his fainting master ; “‘ Oh, Senora !—for you are certainly a 
woman or an angel—if the thanks of a poor fellow” — 

« Hush !" exclaimed the shrouded visiter, “I would save 
you; obey me in silence, or you are lost! Raise your compan- 
ion; so, now follow me, but if you would live be silent.” 

So saying, the mysterious being glided from the cave, and 
Diego, who now with some difficulty supported the weight of 





his wounded master, cautiously followed. The moon was 
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shining brilliantly and the gray rocks and green foliage of the 
trees glittered in her radiance. But they were quickly out 
of this beautiful but dangerous light, for their guide, once 
looking round and motioning to follow, descended the steep 
and woody side of a mountain gully, whose depth was im- 
mersed in impenetrable shade. With difficulty Diego, with 
his burden in his arms, continued to follow, and was soon 
pleased to find that the descent was ended and that their path 
was now on level ground. After pursuiug it for some time 
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threw herself from the. brink of the abyss, and was immedi- 
ately lost in its impenetrable darkness. Diego, as he watch- 
ed the adventurous leap, uttered an exclamation of horror ; 
but presently, seeing the cloak rise and flutter in the wind, 
he was at once recalled to a sense of the true dangers of his 
position, and resolved to comply with the directions of bis 
lovely guide who had set him such a fearful example. Hav- 
ing firmly secured his unfortunate master to the end of the 
mantle, he lowered him gently over the brink of the chasm, 





they suddenly emerged from the shade which had hitherto || and ere the whole of the cloak was let down he perceived 
enveloped them and stood upon the brink of a deep and im- || that the descending body was arrested ; after a few moments 
penetrable abyss, from the depths of which the hoarse roar | of anxious suspense, the mantle which he still held in his 
and dashing of a straggling torrent came at teesoeat> on So} hand was pulled sharply, twice, and then released from be- 
ear, giving an indescribable wildness to the scene, and at the | low it was borne upwards by the wind. Emboldeged by the 
same time conveying a terrific idea of the depth of the abyss. || apparent accomplishment of the most difficult part of the ad- 
At the spot where they stood an enormous ash stretched its | venture, Diego hesitated not a moment, but grasping the 
hoar branches over the brink of the chasm and seemed to | cloak firmly in both hands dropped into the obscure abyss; 
gaze upon the depth belew. The guide dropped the | fora few moments he felt himself dangling at the extremity 
cloak from her shoulders and stood in the moonlight—a wo- | of his support, and a feeling of helpless horror possessed his 
man. senses, as extending his feet in all directions he felt nothing 
She was dressed as a Morisce; a short tunic of sea-green | but the air. The wind howled through the abyss and gave 
silk descended to her knee, from which to her ankle, was i him a violent vibratory motion, whilst the hoarse roar of the 
seen the full Moorish trouser of yellow satin; her foot was | torrent, now heard more distinctly than from above, seemed 
partially hidden in a small crimson slipper, but her bare an- like the growling of impatient fiends expecting the falling of 
kle, that had never known the confiaement of a stocking, | his devoted carcase. The sweat burst from the pores of his 
glittered in the moonlight like a piece of alabaster. : The | forehead, a universal paralysis of horror seemed to be creep- 
pain catteehinee dnth aie tancem duende aaeatuaeten cobetaeuanitpeaaatees 
eutnes, of = oe pay rain became dizzy, a choking sensation preven utter- 
fully mounted poinard whose jewelled hilt was half conceal- || ance of his agony. He felt something grasp his leg; the 
ed by the swelling bosom against which it rested. The long || fiend had seized him, his sinews relaxed and be fell—upon bis 
black hair descended far down her back in several luxuriant i feet. Something touched his shoulder, and stretching out 
plaits, which were interwoven with gold cord and strings of | his arms he seized it with convulsive energy and pressed it to 
pearl, and on her arms, which were bare frem the shoulder, | his bosom. Gradually the horrid illusion seemed to clear 
there were many tracelets of gold and jewels. || from the mind of the affrighted Diego, he became sensible 
Such were the dress and ornaments of the Morisco, but || that he stood upon tetra me and that what he so fantastic- 
the symmetry of her figure and the beauty of her countesance | a}jy grasped in his arms was warm and indued with life, for 
totally eclipsed the splendor of herattire. Asshe stood upon |i: struggled violently in his embrace, and at length, as if 
the brink of the abyss, her whole figure fully developed in the thoroughly to awaken him, the sharp point of a poinard was 
clear and brilliant radiance of the moon, she seemed taller | thrust into his shoulder. This application was as effectual 
than the generality of her sex. Her garments, of thin and || as the doctor’s lancet to the vein of a swooning belle. Die- 
glossy silk, yielding to yom eran a ree ty go was instantly aware of his situation, and releasing the in- 
tenaciously to the contour person, and vei not | dignant Morisco from his sacrilegous but unconscious em- 
concealed the inimitable ye weapon: $ brace, poured out a thousand apologies for his rudeness.— 
ling beauty of her form. Her eye was jus- |! The darkness was im aS CPT Oe 
trous ; her complexion, for a daughter of Spain, unusually || fended fair one, but oe cdich teneing which was perfectly 
Riri ent te Lena Such oo hed wee her downy |' audible showed her agitation, and her sweet voice muttered 
cheek and stained ber lips. was evidently very young, | threats and exclamations. 
and though the finished beauty of her form proclaimed her a || « Dog nf a Nazerene! I will give thee tothe wolf. Why did 
woman, the sweet simplicity of her countenance was marked | the foolish Zillah pity the slayer of her people? Thou shalt 
with girlish gentleness. Strong feclings and determined pur- hang upon the crags till the raven finds thee and calls her 
ae eras ite Semone the Ss aortas brood to the feast. Ab! shall I tell El Aldomar? be will 
Gumenee face sthe mouth; feast his young hounds with thy flesh.” 
ed like one who could at the same instant play with « child |” Sach were the comfortable exclamations which this Tittle 


and command e men. " piece of Diego’s unconscious gallantry called forth; but his 
This beautiful being, again raising her cloak which bad || continued apologies, and the genuine fright which was de- 











fallen from her person, now leaned over the abyss, and to a | 


strong branch of the pendent ash fastened the chain and 
clasp which were attached to the cloak; then turning to Die- 
g°, she said in a firm voice, 

“ You have fallen into the hands of yourenemy. Why did 
the Nazarene wander among the Alpucarras? Your hands 
are red with the blood of our people, and your flesh is devot- 


ed tothe raven and the hound that delights in blood; Zillah 


hath heard your doom, but she pities the Nazarene, and will | 


save him if she can, and send him back te his people. Now | 
mark my words—below (and she glanced down the abyss) | 


there is a refuge; I will lead the way; when you see me no | 
more and the mantle flutters loose in the wind, draw it up | 
and fasten to it your wounded trother; lower him gently, | 
and when the mantle is loose again, follow thyself and you 
shall be saved.” 

Sne ceased speaking, and fixed her dark eye keenly upon 
the shrinking Diego, who could ill conceal his terror at her | 
dangerous proposal. A light laugh broke from the curling lip 
of the Morisco as she exclaimed— 

“Why is the cheek of the Nuzarene pale? Are not his 
people brave, and is he not the son of his mother? See, the 
daughter of the Morisco fears not the gulf,” saying which 


clared by the trembling tones of his voice, appeared at length 
to molify the indignant beauty; and as she seemed to admit 
the truth of his excuses, her anger was converted into oon- 


tem 

«The Nazarene,” she said, “ should have remained with 
his mother, and not have wandered to the mountains to seek 
the eagle and the Morisco.” 

Then striking her poniard against the flinty rock, a shower 
of sparks were elicited, and these falling upon some dried 
leaves, soon produced a flame. By this light their singular 
asylum became perfectly visible. Jt was a natural cell formed 
in the side of the abyss; it was sufficiently large to accommo- 
date the party then occupying it, and the roof, which was 
slightly arched, was of a convenient height. What might be 
called the floor of this singular apartment, jutted a few feet 
beyond the perpendicular face of that side of the chasm, and 
thus afforded a ledge on which the adventurer who lowered 
himself from abuve might find a precarious footing. 

Having supplied the fire which she had kindled with some 








she seized the cloak, and like a bird, as light and noiseless, 


sticks, the Morisco directed Diego to make a bed for his 
master, by collecting the leaves that were scat 
tered over the cave intoa heap, and covering it with the cloak 
of the wounded cavalier. She then drew a small parcel from 
her bosom, and taking out lint and bandages, proceeded to 


examine the wound. Diego would have offered his assis. 
ance, but she told him sharply to be gone, and limited hi, 
services to the replenishing the fire with fresh fuel, by the 
light of which she performed her task. was now ac. 
complished, and rising from her knees, she exclaimed: 

“ Thy friend will live; the knife was not true to its sim, 
Let him slumber ; watch and be silent, and to-morrow I will 
come again.” 

Then stepping to the mouth of the cave, she loosened the 
end of the mantle that was caught to a bramble, grasped it as 
high as she could reach, and sprang out of sight. 
= 
For the New-Yorke:, 
WOMANS LOVE. 
BY DR. EM. PENDLETON, 
Wuens, 'mid the world’s 
Shail man's frail bark in safety be? 
In what calm haven may it rest, 
No more by winds or waves distress’d ? 
Where raging storms supinely lie, 
Nor clouds bedim the apirit’s sky : 
Say, be there ‘neath yon lofty dome 
So sweet a place, so sale a home? 
Yes, on the ocean's wild, wild wave, 
Where tempest waters proudly lave, 
A lovely islet rears its head 
from the sea's deep bed ; 
And round that islet’s gentle base 
The waves lie down with mirrored face ; 
And in its wildest, deepest cove, 
Is the retreat of Woman's Love. 
Here all the passions of the soul 
Are calmed by sume supreme control 
Which o’er that lovely bay presides, 
And moves its winds and swells its tides; 
For only angel-forms are seen 
To lave beneath the golden sheen 
That dances brightly on the wave, 
In uiumph o'er the tempest’s grave. 
Nor shall it be a meteor’s glare 
That flickers in the midnight air, 
And soon goes out, to shine no more 
Upon that ocean's pebbly shore ; 
For Woman's Love lives on to death, 
And struggles with her dying breath— 
Clinging in fervor to the last, 
Till hope is crashed beneath the blast. 
Werrenton, Ga. Oct. 24, 1837. 
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From the New York [Quarterly] Review. 
THE LITERARY REMAINS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
RIDGE. Collected and Edited by Henny Nexson Corcaiver, 

Ese. A.M. 2 vols. Pickering, London, 1636 ; 
In passing from Christabel to the essay on Hamlet in 
these volumes, one experiences a feeling of delightful wonder. 
Cenceive yourself from the edge of a flowery landscape to be 


suddenly sub: into a subterranc ous workshop, there by 
the fierce light of mineral combustion to bebold the powers 
of nature elaborating the richest of metals. The imagined 


transition from the sparkling on the surface to the 
mysterious process beneath it, would scarcely be more rapid 
than to the capable mind is the real one from the creation of 
the poet to the synthesis of the critic. Mineral and vegeta- 
ble wealth are, however, never, we believe, so cuncentrated 
upon a single spot as our illustration sup , (the surface 
of Potosi is unsightly and barren;) and firty years ago the 
fact of theirdisunion might have been cited by the critics as 
an analogy to illustiate the doctrine of the day, that poetical 
and philosophical genius cannot co exist in the same mind.— 
Siakopecre was balieved to have written ina ‘fine frenzy, 
and to have been, in his sane state, as unconscious of the di- 
vinity of his own utterances, as he was incapable of analyzing 
those of others. That, on the other band, the possession of 
poetical genius by no means involves that of ey 
judgement, our own times furnish striking examples ; for By- 
ron was, we think, an indifferent critic, and Scott by no means 
adeep one. Coleridge was both profound and subtle. These 
* Remains’ add ome ay” Ae peng a 
works ished during his life, of his rare powers as a critic; 
besides exhibiting, tke them, the vastness of his learning, 
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Coleridge; and as our sole object just now is, to produce a 
favorable impression u those, who from their own expe- 
rience know nought or little of him, or to remove an unfavor- 
able one made by the report of others, respecting a man in 
whose wrongs the world is wronged; and as, moreover, in 
every praiseworthy undertaking it is desirable to secure the 
favor of that sex upon whom the progress of good so much 
depends; we will, before beginning our extracts, quote from 
one of his former works a passage which, as being peculiar- 
ly characteristic of his gemus and sensibility, is very suita- 
ble for our poe May we not safely challenge the cle- || thea 
verest of the ae are Se alee 
their ilar pupils, to farn rom f most vivid pages a 
ae ths favorite theme better calculated, we will not 
say to produce a lasting effect, but even to awaken pleasura- 
ble emotion than the following : 

« Love, truly such, is itself not the most common thing in 
the world, and gatual love still less so. But that enduring 
persor.al attachment, so beautifully delineated by Erin's sweet 
melodist, and still more er perhaps, in the well- 
known ballad, ‘ John Anderson my Jo, John,’ in addition toa 
depth and constancy of character, of no every-day occur- 
rence, supposes a peculiar sensibiliy and tenderness of na- 
ture; a constitutional communicative and utterance of 
heart and soul; a delight in the detail of sympathy, in the 
ouward and visible signs of the sacrament within—to 
as it were, the pulses of the life of love. But, above all, it 
supposes a soul which, even in the pride and summer cide of 
life, even in the lustiheed of health and strength, had felt 
oftenest and prized highest that which age cannot take away, 
and which in all our lovings is the love; [ mean that willing 
sense of the unsufficingness of the self for itself, which pre- 
disposes a generous nature to see, in the total being of an- 
other, the supplement and completion of its own; that quiet 
perpetual seeking which the presence of the beloved object 
modulates, not suspends, where the heart momently finds, 
and finding, again seeks on; lastly, when ‘life's changeful 
orb has passed the full,’ a confirmed faith in the nobleness of 
humanity, thus brought bome and pressed as it were, to the 
very bosom of hourly experience ; it supposes, I say, a heart- 
felt reverence for worth, not the less deep because divested 
of its solemnity by halnt, by familiarity, by mutual infirmities 
and even by a feeling of modesty which will arise in delicate 
minds, when they are Conscious of possessing the same, or 
the correspondent, excellence in their own characters. In 
short, there must be a mind which, while it feels the beavti- 
ful and the excellent ‘n the beloved as its own, and by right 
of love appropriates it, can call goodness its playfellow ; and 
dares make sport of time and infirtaity, while, in the person 
of a thousand-foldly endeared partner, we feel for aged 
victye the caressing fondness that belongs to the innocence of 
childhood, and repeat the same attentions and tender courte- 
sies which had been dictated by the same affection to the 
same object when attired in feminine loveliness or in manly 
beauty." T'able Talk, p. 68, 9. 

The materials from which the volumes before us are com- 
posed were, says the editor, the nephew of Coleridge, “ frag- 
mentary in the extreme; Sibylline leaves, notes of the lectur- 
er, memoranda of the investigator, out-pourings of the soli- 
tary and self--ommuning student.” Besides the ‘ Fall of 
Robespierre’ and a number of short poems, the first volume 
consists chiefly of notes, taken by several of his hearers or 
left by himself, of a course of Lectures on Literature, deliv- 
ered at the Royal Institution, in 1818. These imperfect re- 
cords of his eloquence abound in profound views and appo- 
site illastrations. The first two Lectures, on the Gothic Mind | 
in the Middle Ages, and Gothic Art and Literature. coatain 
a masterly exposition of the fundamental diffurences between 
the Gothic and Greek mind. The subjects of the others are 
—The Troubadoars, Boccacio, Petrarch, Pulei, Chaucer, 
Spenser—Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Mas- 

sinzer—Don Quixote—Distinctions of the Witty, the Droll, 
and the Oid—Rabelais, Swift, Sterne—Donne, Dante, Mil 
ton, Paradise Lost—Asiatic and Greek Mythologies—Robin- 


Of the second volume two hundred and fifty pages of four 


less contribution they are to English Literature. W 


collection. 
judge poetry by mere outward rules, withuut regard to dif 
ferences i 


the same class: 








choses, and went meta 





ot power es 
activity *'—Vol. LI. p. 32, 33. 

The perverse effects of forced celibacy are thus rigorously 
depicted in a few words of the same essay : 

*L have looked through volume after volgme of the most 
approved casuists,—and still I find disquisitions whether this 
or that act is mht, and under what circumstances, to a m- 
nuteness that makes reasoning ridiculous, and of a callous and 
unnatural immodesty, to which none but a monk could harden 


life, yet is goaded on to make war against them by the un- 

subdued hauntings of our meaner nature, even us dogs are 

snid to get the hydrophobia from excessive thirst.’—Vol. LI. 
29 


, Here is a burst of enthusiasm! Even Shakspeare is ex- 
alted by such testimony :— 

*O! when I think of the inexhaustible mine of virgin trea- 
ture in our Shakspeare, that [ have been almost daily reading 
him since I was ten years old,—that the thirty intervening 
years have been unintermittingly and not fruitlessly employed 
in the study of the Greek, Latin, English, Italian, Spanish 
and German belle lettrists, and the last fifteen years in addi- 


reason as they exist in man,—and that uponevery step I have 
made furward in taste, in acquisition of facts from history or 
my own observation, and in knowledge of the different laws 
of being and their apparent exceptions, from accidental colli- 
sion of disturbing forces,—that at every new accession of in- 
furmation, after every successful exercise of meditation, and 
every fresh presentation of experience, I have unfailingly dis- 
covered a proportionate increase of wisdom and intuition in 





conceivable and possible, though hardly to be expected, ar- 
rangement of the British theatres, not all, indeed, but a large, 
a very large, proportion of this indefinite all—(round which 
no comprehension has yet drawn the line of circumscription, 
0 as to say to itself, ‘ 1 have seen the whole’)—might be sent 
into the heads and hearts—into the very souls of the mass of 
mankind, to whom, e by this living comment and inter- 





ton Crusoe—Use of works of Imagination in Education— || pretation, it must remein for ever a sealed volume, a deep 
Dreams, A paritions, Alchemists—On P. or Art—on || well without a wheel or a windlass ;—it seems to me a par- 
Style. In the Prospectus he thus states one donable enthusiasm to steal away from sober likelihood. and 


the main ob- 
Jects of the course : 

. Under a strong persuasion that little of rea! value is de- 
— by persons in general from a wide and various reading ; 
vat still more convinced as to the actual mischief of uncon- 
nected and promiscuous reading, and that it is sure, ina 
Ereater or less degree, to enervate even where it does not like- 
wise inflate ; I tu satisfy many an ingenious mind, seri- 
ously interested in its own development and cultivation, how 
remap number of volumes, if only they be judiciously 
chosen, will suffice for their attainment of every wise and de- 
‘rable purpose ; that is, in addition to those which he studies 
the erate and onal . Tis saying less than 
* truth to affirm, that an excellent book (a 


share in so rich a feast in the fairy world of possibility! Yet 
even in the grave cheerfulness of a circumspect hope, much, 
very much, might be done; enough, assuredly, to furnish a 
kind and strenuous nature with ample motives for the attempt 
to effect what may be effected.—Vul. IL. p. 52, 53. 

The intelligent readcr will think the next extract short 
when he shall have reached the end of it. It is multum in 
parvo, the like of which one may read long without meeting : 

* It seems to me that his plays are distinguished from those 
of all other dramatic poets by the following characteristics: 

* 1. Expectation in preference to surprise. It is like the 
true reading of the passage ;—‘‘God said, Let there be light, 


rk || and there was light ;"—not there was light. As the feeling 
hoids almost equally pa of a Ra as of saloon) ia || with which we startle at a shooting star, compared with that 
like © well-chosen and well-tended fruit tree. Its fruits are || of watehing the sunrise at the pre-established moment, such 
not of one season only. With the due and natural intervals || and ¢0 low is surprise com with expectation. 


‘2. Signal adherence to the great law of nature, that all 
ites tend to attract and temper each —_ Passion in 
kspeare ly displays inism, but involves mo- 

ra eer f cee ales to this, they are, inde- 
of their intrinsic value, all of them indicative of in- 


we may recur to it after and it will supply the 
same nourishment: whe tame gratifention, if cay ec er 
thful ite.” 

ree vel, ip @& 


return to it with the same 









































hundred are taken up with “ Shakspeare, with introductory 
matter on Poetry, the Drama, and the Stage.” 4 nd a pri 
ould not 


the surpassing interest and value of these “ Notes on Shak- 
speare’’ insure the sale of an American int of this por- 
tion of Coleridge's “ Literary Remains 1” We say this por- 
tion ; for the Editor, in his preface, promises an additional 
In the essay onthe “ Progress of Drama,” af- 
ter explaining the differences bet ween the Greek and English 

tres, he puts to shame the narrow spirit which would 


of origin and inward nature in poems belonging to 
* We call, for we see and feel, the swan and the dove both 


the life and being of the animals then:selvcs,—or as if, having 
first seen the dove, we abstracted its outlincs, gave them a 
false generalization, called them the principles or ideal of 
bird-beauty, and then proceeded to criticise the swan or the 
eagle ;—not less absurd is it to pass judgement on the works 
of other poets in other times and circumstances, or on any 
ground, indeed, save that of their inappropriateness to their 
count, || own end and being, their want of significance, as symbols or 


ysiognomy. 

*O! few have there been among critics, who have followed 
with the eye of the imagination the imperishable yet ever 
wandering spirit of poetry through its various metempsy- 
jor who have re- 
juiced in the light of clear perception at beholding with each 
new birth, with each rare avatar, the human race frame to 
iteel{ a new body, by assimilating materials of nourishment 
out of its new circumstances, and work for itself new organs 

jute to the new sphere of its motion and 


himself, who has been stripped of all the tender charities of 


tion, far more intensely in the analysis of the laws of life and | 


Shakspeare;—when I know this, and know too, that by a/ 


dividual character, and, like the farewell admonitions of a 
parent, have an end beyond the parental relation. Thus the 
Countess’s beautiful precepts to Bertram, by elevating her 
character, raise that of Helena her favorite, and soften down 
the point in her which Shakspeare does not mean us not to 
see, but to see and to forgive, and at length to justify. And 
so it isin Polonius, who is the personified memory of wisdom 
no longer actually possessed. This admirable characcer is al- 
ways misrepresented on the stage. Shakspeare never intended 
to exhibit him as a buffoon; for although it was natural that 
Hamlet,—a young man of fire and geni 1s, detesting formality, 
and disliking Polonius on political grounds, as imagining that 
he had assisted his uncle in his usurpation,—should express 
himse’f satirically,—yet this must not be taken as exactly the 
poet's conception of him. In Polonius a certain induration 
of character arisen from long habits of business ; but take 
his advice to Laertes, and Ophelia’s reverence for his memory, 
and we shall see tht he was meant to be represented as a 
statesman somewhat past his faculties,—his recollections of 
life all full of wisdom, and showing a knowledge of human 
nature, whilst what immediately takes place befure him, and 
we from him, is indicative of weakness. 

* But as in Homer all the deities are in armor, even 
Venus ; soin Shakspeare all the characters are strong. Hence 
real folly and dullness are made by him the vehicles of wis- 
dom. There is no difficulty for one being a fool to imitate a 
fool; but te be, remain, and speak like a wise man anda 
great wit, and yet so as to give a vivid representation of a 
veritable fool,—hic labor, hoc opus est. A drunken constable 
is not uncommon, nor hard to draw; but see and examine 
what goes to make up a Dogberry. 

*3. Keeping at all times in the high road of life. Shak- 
speare has no innocent adulteries, no interesting incests, no 
virtuous vice; he never renders that amiable which religion 
and reason alike teach us to detest, or clothes impurity in the 
garb of virtue, like Beaumont and Fletcher, the Kotzebues of 
the day. Shakspeare’s fathers are roused by ingratitude, his 
husbands stung by unfaithfulness; in him, in short, the affec- 
tions are wounded in those points in which all may, nay, must, 
feel. Let the morality of Shakspeare be contrasted with that 
of the writers of his own, or the succeeding, age, or of those 
of the present day, who boast their superiority in this respect. 
No one can dispute that the result of such a comparison is 
altogethor in favor of Shakspeare ;—even the letters of wo- 
men of high rank in his age were often coarser than his writ- 
ings. If he occasionally disgusts a keen sense of delicacy, he 
never injures the mind; he neither excites, nor flatiers, pas- 
sion, in order to degrade the subject of it; he does not use 
the faulty thing for a faulty purpose, nor carries on warfare 
against virtue, by causing wickedness to appear as no wick- 
edness, through the medium of a morbid sympathy with the 
unfortunate. In Shakspeare vice never walks as in twilight; 
nothing is purposely out of its place ; he inverts not the order 
of nature and propriety ;—does not make every magistrate a 
drunkard or glutton, nor every poor man meek, humane, and 
temperate ; he has no benevolent butchers, nor any sentimen- 
tal rat-catchers. 

‘4. Independence of the dramatic interest in the plot. 
The interest in the plot is always in fact on account of the 
characters, not vice versa, as in almost all other writers ; the 
plot is a mere canvass and no snore. Hence arises the true 


justification of the same stratagem being used in regard to 


Benedict and Beatrice,—the vanity in each being alike. Take 
away frum the Much Ado About Nothing all that which is 
not indispensable to the plot, either as having little to do with 
it, or, at best, like Dogberry and his comrades, forced into 
the service, when any other less ingeniously absurd watchmen 
and night-constables would have answered the mere necessi- 
ties of the action ;—take away Bencdict, Beatrice, Dogber- 
ry, and the reaction of the former on the character of Hero, 
and what will remain? In other writers the main agent of 
the plot is always the preminent character ; in Shakepeare it 
is so, or is not so, as the character is in itself calculated, or 
not calculated, to form the plot. Don John is the main-spring 
of the plot of this play; but he is merely shown and then 
withdrawn. 

‘5. Independence of the interest on the story as the ground- 
work of the plot. Hence Shakspeare never took the trouble 
of inventing stories. It was enough for him to select from 
those that had been already invented or recorded such as had 
one or other, or both, of two recommendations, numely, suit- 
ableness to his particular purpose, and their being parts of 
popular tradition,—names of which we had often heard, and 
of their fortunes, and as to which all we wanted was, to see 
the man himself. So it is just the man bimeelf, the Lear, the 
Shylock, the Richard, that Shakspeare makes us for the first 
time acquainted with. Omit the first scene in Lear, and yet 
every thing will remain ; so the first and second scenes in the 
Merchant of Venice. Indeed it is universally trac, 

*6. Interfusion of the lyrical—that which in its very es- 
sence is poetical—not only with the dramatic, as in the plays 
of Metastasio, where at the end of the scene comes the aria 
as the exit speech of the character,—but also in and through 
the dramatic. Songs in Shakspeare are introduced as songs 
only, just as songs are in real life, beautifully as some of them 
are characteristic of the person who has sung or called for 
them, as Desdemona’s “ Willow,” and lia’s wild 
snatches, and the sweet carollings in As You Like It. But 
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the whole of the Midsummer Night’s Dream is one continued 
specimen of the dramatized lyrical. And observe how ex- 
quisitely the dramatic of Hotspur : 
Marry, and I'm on’t with all my heart; 
I te pa be Oreos and cry—mew, &c. 

melts away into the lyric of Mortimer: 

I understand thy looks: that pretty Welsh 

Which thou — down from these swelling heavens, 

I am too perfect in, &c. Henry VI. part i. act iii. ac. i. 

‘ The characters of the dramatis persone, like those in real 
life, are to be inforred by the reader; are not told to 
him. And it is well worth remarking Shakspeare’s 
characters, like those in real life, are commonly misun- 
derstood by different persons in different ways. The causes 
are the same in either case. If you take only what the friends 
of the character say, you may be deceived, and still more so, 
if that whieh his enemies say; nay, even the character him- 
self sees himself through the medium of his character, and 
not exactly as he is. Take all together, not omitting a shrewd 
hint from the clown or the fool, and perhaps your impres- 
sion will be right; and you may know whether you have in 
fact discovered the poet’s own idea, by all the speeches re- 
ceiving light from it, and attesting its reality by reflecting it. 
‘ Lastly, in Shakspeare the heterogeneous is united, as it is 

in nature. You must not suppose a pressure or passion al- 
ways acting on or in the character ;—passion in Shakspeare 
is that by which the individual is distinguished from others, 
not that which makes a different kind of him. Shakspeare 
followed the main march of the human affections. He enter- 
ed into no analysis of the passions or faiths of men, but as- 
sured himself that such and such passions and faiths were 
grounded in our common nature, and not in the mere acci- 
dents of ignorance or disease. This is an important conside- 
ration, and constitutes our Shakspeate the morning star, the 
guide and the pioneer, of true philosophy.”—Vol. LI. p. 77 
—83. 








BRIGHT MOMENTS ABROAD. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Ose of the most elegant and agreeable persons l ever saw 
was Miss Porter, and I think her conversation more delight- 
ful to :emember than any person’s Iever knew. Sir Martin 
Shee told me that he remembered her when she was his 
beau-ideal of female beauty; but in those days she was more 
‘fancy-rapt,’ and gave in less tothe cunent and spirit of so- 
ciety. Age has made her, if it may be so expressed, less sel- | 
fish in her use of thought, and she pours it forth, hke Pactolus | 
—that gold which is sand from others. She is still what I| 
should call a handsome woman, or, if that be not allowed, | 
she is the wreck of more than a common allotment of | 
beauty, and looks it. Her person is remarkably erect, her | 
eyes and eyelids (in this latter resembling Scott) very heavily | 
moulded, and her smile is beautiful. It strikes me that it al-| 
ways is so—where it ever was. The smile seems to be the 
work of the soul. 

I have passed months under the same roof with Miss Por- | 
ter, and nothing gave me more pleasure than to find the com- | 
pany in that hospitable house dwindled to a ‘ fit audience tho’ | 
few,’ and gathered around the figure in deep mourning which 
occupied the warmest corner of the sofa. In any vein, and 
apropos to the gravest and the gayest subject, her well-stored 
mind and me:nory flowed forth in the same rich current of | 


mingled story and reflection, and I never saw an impatient H 


listener beside her. I recollect, one evening, a lady's sing- 
ing “‘ Auld Robin Gray,” and some one remarking, (rather | 
unsentimentally) at the close, ‘ By the by, what is Lady . 
(the authoress of the balind,) doing with’so many carpenters; 
Berkely-Square is quite deafened with their hammering!” | 
“ Apropos of carpenters and Lady 
“this same charming bailad-writer owes something to the 
craft. She was better born than provided with the gifts of 
fortune, and in her younger days, was once on a visit toa 
noble house, when tober dismay a large and fashionable com- 
pany arrived, who brought with them a mania for private 
theatricals. He wardrobe was very slender, barely sufficient 
for the ordinary events of a week-day, and her purse contain- | 
ed one solitary shilling. To leave the house was out of the | 
question, to feign illness as much so, and to decline taking a 
tee» impossible, for her talent and sprightliness were the 

of the theatre. A part was cast for her, and, in despair, 
she excused herself from the gay party bound to the cous.:ry- 
town to make purchases of silk and satin, and sbut herself up, 
& prey to mortified low spirts. The character required a smart 
village dréss, and it certainly did not seem that it could come 
out of a shilling. She sat at her window, bitting her lips, and 
turoing over in her mind whether she could borrow of some 
one, when her attention was attracted to a carpenter, who 
was employed in the construction of a stage in the large hall, 
and who, in the court below, was turning off from bis plane 
broad and long shavings of a peculiarly striped wood. It struck 
her that it was like ribbon. The next moment she was be- | 
low, and begged of the man to give her half-a-dozen lengths 
as smooth as he could shave them. He performed his task 

















well, and depositing them in her apartment, she set off alone 
on horseback to the vilage, and with her single shilling, suc- 


2” said Mias Porter, i 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





_ ee 


and on the evening of performance, appeared with a white 
dress, and hat, and belt ribands which were the envy of the 
audience. The success of her invention gave her spirits and 
assurance, and she played to admiration. The sequel will 
justify my first remark. She made a conquest on that night 
one of her titled auditors, whom she afterwards married. 
You will allow that Lady —— may afford to be tolerant of 
capenters?”’ E 

An eminent clergyman one evening became the subject of 
conversation, and a wonder was expressed that he had never 
married. ‘‘ That wonder,” said Miss Porter, ‘‘ was once ex- 
pressed to the reverend gentleman himself in my hearing, and 
he told a story in answer which I tell you—and perhaps, slight 
as it may seem, it is the history of other hearts as sensitive 
and delicate as his own. Soon after his ordination, be preach- 
ed, once every Sabbath, for a clergyman_in @ small village 
not twenty miles from London. Among his auditors, from 


cupied « certain seat, and whose close attention began insen- 
sibly to grow to him an object of thought and pleasure. She 
left the church as soon as service was over, and it so chanced 
that he went on for a year without knowing her name, but 
his sermon was never written without many a thought how 
she would approve it, nor with satisfaction unless 
he read approbation in her face. Gradually he came to think 
of her at other times than when writing sermons, and to 
wish to see her on other days than Sundays—but the weeks 
slipped on, and though he fancied that she grew paler and 
thinner, he never brought himself to the resolution either to 
ask her name or to seek to speak with her. By these silent 
steps, however, love had worked into his heart, and he had 
made up his mind to seek her acquaintance and marry her, 
if possible, when one day he was sent for to minister at e 
funeral. The face of the corpse was the same that had look- 
ed up to him Sunday after Sunday, till he had learned to make 
it a part of his life. He was unable to perform the service 
and another clergyman present officiated; and after she was 
buried, her father tock bim aside and begged his pardon for 
giving him pain—but he could not resist the impulse to tel! 
him that his daughter had mentioned his name with her last 


in question, my heart has been dead within me, and | look 
forward only. I shall speak to her in heaven.” Mirror. 


TO 8. T. P. 
BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTER, U.S ARMY. 


Suapows and clouds are o'er me; 
Thou art not here, my bride! 

The billows dash before me 
Which bear me from thy side : 

On lowering waves benighted, 
Dim sets the weary day ; 

Thou art not here, my plighted, 
To smile the storm away. 


Where nymphs of ocean slumber, 
I strike the measured stave, 
With wild and mournful number 

To charm the wandering wave. 
Hark to the words of sorrow 
Along the fading main! 
*’Tis night—but will the morrow 
Restore that smile again 7’ 


"Mid curtain’d dreams descending, 
‘Thy gentle form I trace ; 

Dimly with shacows blending, 
I gaze npon thy face ; 

Thy voice comes o'er me gladly, 

hy han: is on my brow; 

I wake—the wave roars madly 

Beneath the ploughing prow ! 


Speed on, thou surging billow ! 
O'er ocean speed away! 
And bear unto her pillow 
The burden of my lay: 
Invest her visions brightly 
With Passion’s marmured word, 
And bid her bless him nightty— 
Him of the lute and sword. 


And her of dreatns unclouded, 
With tongue of lisping tale. 
Whose eye I left soft shrouded 

"Neath slumber’s misty veil; 
When morn at length discloses 

The smile I may not see, 
Bear to her cheek of roses 

A Father's kiss for me. 

Aw Expusoinc Witsess.—A merry kind of a witness 
being under examination, the other day, in the Washington 
county court, in a case in which one of the fair dames of that 


W. Y. American. 











county stood charged with having committed an assault and 
battery upon one of the lords of creation, was asked what he 
knew of the case? To which he replied, that the lady in 
the case had ExPuNGED one of the eyes of the gentleman in 
question. He was then required to tell the court and 

what he meant by expunging the gentleman's eye. W 

he did with much sang froid, declaring that the lady bad 





ceeded in purchasing a chip hat, of the coarsest . She 
carried it home, exuhiogly, immed it with her pine shavings, 





drawn black lines around the gentleman's eye with her nails. 
Hagerstown Torch Light. 


Sunday to Sundey, he observed a young lady, who always oc- | 


breath, and be was afraid thet a concealed affection for him | 
had hurried her to the grave. Since that, said the clergyman | 


——_——_=_=_—_—_— 

From the Metropolitan for December. 
THE TRADE OF AUTHORSHIP. 

Whax has often grieved me to think is, that there should 

be so many persons of cultivated mind, all applying the un. 


divided energies of their minds to the production of « work 
on some particular subject; and yet that, after doing this 
for many months, in some cases for years, their labor and 
their talents should all go for nothing. The work, when it 
does appear, brings them neither reputation nor piofit. [t 
may never be heard of beyond the limited circle of their own 
personal acquaintances; it falls still-born from the press, 
Such is the ill-timed ones of innumeiable authors. He 
whose fate it is, must indeed have strong nerves if it do not 
give a severe shake to his mental constitution. I can con. 
ceive of nothing more trying to a susceptible mind—and the 
minds of authors are generally so—than that a work which 
| had incessantly occupied one's thoughts for years, and in the 
preparation of which he had been for years constantly em- 
ployed, should not on its appearance excite the slightest in- 
‘terest. The mortification in such a case is more severe, the 
disappointment more bitter, because the author bad fondly 
hoped ic would excite a sensation in the world on its publica- 
tion; for this is a omy ey which is, I believe, shared to 9 
greater or less extent by every literary man ed in la- 
borious works. Severe criticism has killed ae author. 
Henry Kirke White and John Keats are not the only per- 
}sons who have fallen victims in modern times to a heattless 
and unjust systeia of criticism, though their names may be 
those most generally known. As, then, every one whu knows 
any thing of the feelings of an cuthor must be aware, that 
utter neglect is far more trying to the nerves than severity of 
criticism, the assumption is @ justifiable one, that many un- 
fortunate authors, though their names ure unknown to us, 
have had their spirits completely broken, and have eventu- 
ally dropped into their graves, in consequence of the utter 
frustration of all their hopes, the dispersion of all their fond 
imaginings, caused by their works falling still-born from the 
press. Instances consist with my own personal knowledge, 
of authors having felt so keenly the failure of works which 
only cost them a few months’ labor in the preparation, that 
they have never afterward ventured to look their literary 
| friends in the face, but have as carefully kept out of their 
| way as if they had committed some crime ps magni- 
| tude against society. How great then must be the shok 
which the person’s mind receives whose work, in the produc- 
|tion of which years of his life have been spent, falls into 
| oblivion the very hour in which 1t has been published! If 
jsuch « cass could be aggrevated it would be in those instan- 








ces, unhappily too numerous, in which all an author's pe- 
cuniary prospects have beew blasted by the fate of his book. 

This train of reflection has often suggested itself to my 
mind when I have thought of the literary mcn I have wit- 








| nessed writing away for years, without the intermission, per- 
|| haps, of a day, in the reading-room of the British Museum, 
|| from its opening to its close, in the preparatien of some la- 
|| borious work. I have thought of the probable fate in reserve 
| for their labors, and of the heart-sickness, if happily nothing 
| worse, consequent on that unlucky fate. 
| It is Sterne, I think, who gives a grophic description of 
| the care-worn expression of countenance and pale complexion 
of the literary student. V’oets and novelists have all given 
vivid portraitures of the pale and emaciated personal appear- 
ance of the man who applies his whole soul to intellecwal 
pursuits. There are living originals occasionally to be seen 
in the reading-room of the British Museum, which surpass 
any mere portrait of the poet or novelist. ‘Ihe elder D'ls- 
raeli, in his ‘ Calamities of Genius,’ refers to a sinkitg in- 
stance of the kind, which came under his ownnotice. Though 
not in the halit of quoting from other authors, my ebject be- 
ing, in most of my works, to give information which is no 
where else to be had, the case narrated by D’ Israeli so forci- 
bly illustrates what | have said ebove, that I am induced to 
ive it: 
' “ My acquaintance,” says he, “ with an unfortunate lady 
of the name of Eliza Ryvee was casual and interrupted; yet 
[ witnessed the bitterness of hope deferred, which maketh 
the heart sick! She sank by the slow wastings of grief into 
a grave, which probably does not record the name of its mar 
tyr of literature. ’ 

“She was descended from a family of distinction in Ire- 
land ; but, as she expressed it, ‘she had Leen deprived of ber 
birth-right by the ch canery of law.’ In ber former hours © 
iranquillity she bad published some elegant odes, had wri: 
1en @ tragedy, and comedies; all which remained in menu 
script. In her distress, she looked to ber pen as the source 
of subsistence; and an elegant genius, and a woman of pol- 
ished manners, commenced the life of a female trader i9 
literature. 

“ Conceive Ge some ge oy t oa b pps ae 
in her attem value of a manusct! 
with its puldecet. “She had requently returned from the 
ry ber yr ye eave yb n - her — 
all the pains of misery; sought in v 
slumbers a es Gsngettiheeap of griefs, which were 
recur on the morrow. Elegant litorature is always of dovbt- 
ful acceptance with the public, and Eliza Ryves came at last 
to try the most masculine of her pen. She wrote 
for one newspaper much political matter, but the proprietor 
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+ too great a politician for the writer of politics, for he 
ye met the labor he never paid j—much poetry for 
another, in which, being one of the correspondents of Delta 
Cratca, in payment of ber verses she got nothing but verses. 
The most astonishing exertion for a female pen was the en- 
tire composition of the historical and political portion of 
some Annual Register. So little profitable were all these 
laborious and original efforts, that every day did not bring its 
‘daily bread.’ Yet, even in her rty, her native benevo- 
lence could make her generous: fur she has deprived herself 
of her meal, to assist an un y one who lodged above her. 

“ Advised to adopt the of translation, and being ig- 
norant of the French language, she retired to an obscure ledg- 
ing at Islington, which she never quitted till she had pro- 
duced a good version of Rosseau's * Social Compact,’ Ray- 
nal’s * Letter to the National Assembly,’ and finally, trans- 
lated De la Croix’s ‘ Review of the Constitutions of the Prin- 
cipal States in Europe,’ in two large volumes, with intelli- 
gent notes. All these works, so much at vaciance with her 
taste, left her health much broken, end a mind which might 
be seid to have nearly survived the body. 

“ Yet, even at a moment so unfa her ardent spi 
engaged in # translation of Froissart. At the British Muse- 
um | have seen her conning Over the magnificent and volu- 
minous manuscript of the old chronicler, and by tts side Lord 
Berners’ version, ae in the reign of Henry VIII. Ic 
was evident that his lordship was a spy on Froissart, to in- 
form her of what was going forward in the French camp; 
and she soon perceived—for her taste was delicate—that it 
required an ancient lord and knight, with all his antiquity of 

hrase, to break a lance with the still more ancient chivalric 

‘renchman. The familiar elegance of modern style failed to 

preserve the picturesque touches and the native graces of the 

chronicler, who wrote as the mailed knight combatted— 

rovghly or gracefully, as suited the tilt or the field. She 

veiled to Lord Berners, while she felt it was here necessary 

to uaderstand old French, and then to write in good English. 

During these profitless labors, hope seemed to be whispering 

in her lonely study. Her comedies had heen in the posses- 

sion of the managers of the theatres during several years. 

They bad too much merit to be rejected, perhaps too little to 

teacted. Year passed over year, and the last still repeated 

the treacherous promise of ite brother. The mysterious arts 

of procrastination are by by no one so well systematised as) 
Ly the theatrical manager, nor its secret sorrows so deeply 

felt as by the dramatist. One of her comedies, ‘The Debt 

ot Honor,’ had been warmly approved at both theatres, where 

probably a copy of it may be still fuund. To the honor of 
one of the managers, he presented her with a hundred pounds 

on his acceptance of it. Could she avoid then flattering her- 

self with an annual harvest? 

“But even this generous gift, which involved in it such 
golden promises, could not for ten years preserve its delusion. 
‘Licel,” said Eliza Ryves, ‘the necessity uf some powerful 
patronage to bring my comedies aawesk to the world with 
eclat, and secure them an admiration which, should it even 
he deserved, is seldom bestowed, unless some leading judge 
of literary merit gives the sanction of his applause; a then 
the world will chime in with his opinion, without taking the 
trouble to inform themselves whether it be founded in jus- 
lice or partiality. 

“The character of Eliza Ryves was rather tender and 
melancholy than brilliant and gay, and, like her bruised for- 
tune, breathing sweetness when broken intu pieces. She 
traced her sorrows in a work of fancy, when her feelings were 
at least as active as her imagination. It is a small volume, 
entitled ‘ The Hermit of Snowdon,’ a tale formed on a very 
delicate, but uncommon act of the mind of fastidious refine- 
ment. Albert, having felt, when opulent and fashionable, a 
passion for Lavinia, meets the kindest return; but, having 
imbibed an ill opinion of women, from his licentious connec- 
tons, he conceived they were slaves of passion or of avarice. 
He wrongs the generous nature of Laviuia by suspecting her 
of mercenary views; hence arise the perplexities of the hearts 
ofboth. Albert affects to be ruined, and spreads the report 
of an advantageous match. Lavinia feels all the delicacy of 
her situation; she loves—but ‘never told her love.’ She 
seeks for her existence in her literary labors, and perishes 
in want. 

“In her character of Lavinia, the authoress, with all the 
melancholy » ity ef genius, foresaw and has described her 
own death! The dreadful solitude to which she was latterly 
condemned, when in the last stage of her poverty; ber frugal 
mode of life, her acute sensibility, her uded hopes, and 
her exalted fortitude. She has here formed a register of all 
that occurred in her solitary existence. I will give one scene. 
To me it is pathetic, for it is like @ scene at which I was 
present: 

“ Lavinia’s lodgings were about two miles from town, in 
an obscure situation. I was shown up to a mean apartment 
where Lavinia was sitting at work, and in a dress which in- 
dicated the greatest economy. I inquired what success she 
had met with in her dramatic purtuits. She waved her head, 
and, with a melancholy smile, replied ‘that her hopes of ever 
bringing any piece on the ange mer dow eatioaly ovet for 
she found that more interest was necessary for purpose 
than she could and that she had for that reason 
uid aside her comedy for ever.’ While she was talking 





came in a favorite dog of Lavinia’s, which I had used to ca- 
reas. The creature sprang to my arms, and I received him 
with my usual fondness. Lavinia endeavored to conceal a 
tear which trickled down her cheek. Afterward she said, 
* Now that I live entirely alone, I show Juno more attention 
than I had used todo formerly. The heart wants something 
to be kind to. And it consoles us for the loss of society to 
see even an animal derive happiness from the endearments 
we bestow upon it.’”’ 

D' Israeli adds, that this unfortunate young lady died soon 
after writing the above passage. I have given her case be- 
cause it is an every-day one, though the world seems to be 
little aware of the fact. Those only whose pursuits have 
led them into an extensive intercourse with those who live 
hy their labor, can have any conception of the disappointed 
expectations, the peenveidienned tape deferred, the phys- 
ical destitution, and the broken hearts, which arise from re- 
jection of authors’ works on the part of publishers, or the 
neglect of the public, should their works ever see the light. 
Instances of this kind are numerous in the history of the 
reading-room of the British Museum. 

I could give in detail several other instances of a similar 
nature ; but in cases where the parties are alive, it would be 
improper to make even a general reference to them. 

t is curious to witness the enthusiasm which some literary 
men display in expounding and defending some wild crotchet, 
which, even were it a sound hypothesis, could be of no prac- 
tical utility whatever. But the more wild and visionary an 
ly pothesis is, it will generally be found that its votaries are 
the more thoroughly convinced of its truth, and the more 
zealous in its defence. The reading-room of the British Mu- 
seum has seen many martyrs to an enthusiasm in favor of 
extravagant theories, which, even had they beea sound, could 
have been of no practical advantage to philosophy, science, 
or society. I may mention one instance of this kind. I al- 
lude to the case of the late Henry O'Brien, author of a work | 
on the * Round Towers of Ireland.’ That clever and learned, | 
though visionary young man, was seized with a very extra- | 
ordinary crotchet respecting the round towers of his native 
country, and, with the view of establishing his hy pothesis, he 
applied himself with a consuming anxiety and application of 
mind to the perusal of works on the subject in the British | 
Museum. Before his labors were finished, it was seen by | 
those who knew him that his incessant application to literary | 
pursuits, in conjunction with his enthusiasm in favor of his | 
peculiar notions on the subject just mentioned, was under- | 
mining his physical constitution. He lived to see his book, | 
developing and defending his theory, published; but he did | 
not long survive. His premature end was most probably ac- | 
celerated by the very harsh manner in which his work and 
himself personally were treated by the critics, coupled with | 
the fact of its having, notwithstanding all the labor he had | 





I used often to meet with another—one of our own sex— 
who was blessed with an equally-abundapt supply of the 
commodity of hope. There was, however, this difference 
between the two, that while the lady was a person of great 
talents and a most cultivated mind, the other could lay no 
admissible claim to either. Having the advantage of some 
money, and not meeting with any one who would undertake 
the publication of his works—which, I should state, were all 
compilations, the result of very hard labur, though very badly 
executed—he became his own publisher. But alas! the 
books, though published, never seid. One after another fell 
still-born from yok per Still he persevered for years, com- 
piling, printing, publishing, boldly maintaining that the 
reason why his works did not sell was, that their merits were 
too great to be at once appreciated. He tenaciously, how- 
ever, clung to the conviction that, to use his own expression, 
‘full justice would be one day done him;’ and everlastingly 
quoted the case of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ as one precisely 
similar to what his own would turn out to be. ‘One morn,’ 
some months ago, ‘I missed him on the accustomed bill,’ and 
have not seen or heard of him since. Whether he had equan- 
dered away all his money in paper, printing, and advertising, 
and found his s vanish as his cash disappeared, I have 
not the means of knowing ; though I think the hypothesis an 
exceedingly probable one. 

Little do the readers of works requiring research know 
what amount of labor is sometimes required before the au- 
thors have sueceeded in ascertaining or clearing up a certain 
point. There are instances on record in the history of the 
reading-room of the British Museum in which literary men 
have spent a whole week in the search after some particular 
fact, or admissible authority for some fact, ind yet have not 
found it, after all. I myself know linguists who have spent 
several successive days in that room, in tracing out the root 
whence some particular word has been derived. People talk 
of manual labor: it is not half so exhausting or oppressive as 
this. West India slavery, I am assured by some literary 
men, can be nothing compared with this species of mental 
exertion. To the reader all appears smooth and easy: could 
he only form an adequate idea of the anxiety and exhausting 
effort it cost the poor author to hunt out, to use a sporting 
phrase, some of the matter which the book contains, authors 
would — a greater share of popular favor than they some- 
times do. 


From the Knickerbocker for January. 
NATHAN HALE. 


* Pacuine, ere he saw the star of his country rise; pouring out his 
blood like water, before he knew whether it would fertilize a land of 
freedom or of bondage; wheresoever among men a heart shall be 
found that beats to the transports of patriotism and liberty, its aspi- 
rations shall be to claim kindred with thy spirit.’ Wesstenr. 








expended on it, met with no sale worthy of the name. 
have known others, again, waste years of their time in | 
incessant application to literary research in the British Mu- | 
seum, and yet never succeed in meeting with a publisher of | 
the results of all this amount of labor; while their own means | 
would not admit of their publishing their work on their own | 
account. I doubt not that there are many valuable works | 
which are for ever lost to the world from these causes. Such) 
individuals, in the majority of cases, have either fallen | 
eventual victims to their disappointments, or they have en- | 
tirely abjured literary pursuits, except merely, perhaps, as | 
an occasional source of recreation. 
I have been surprised, on the other hand, at witnessing | 
the fortitude with which some literary characters have borne | 
up under repeated and severe disappointments in their om} 
deavors to acquire for themselves a prominent place in the | 
republic of letters. And what is worthy of mention is, that, 
so far as my own personal observation gocs, 1 have seen | 
much more of this moral fortitade—this hoping against hope, 
exhibited by females, than by those of our ownsex. I know | 
one who has spent years of her existence in the production of | 
a work, and who used to be seen constantly in the reading- 
reom of the British Museum, living on little better than cha- 
meleon’s fare, that she might indulge her p for book- 
writing ; and yet, though the book has been finished for two 
years, and she has, through the intervention of literary 
friends of distinction, tried every publisher in London, with 
the view of getting it out, without success—she still clings to 
the confident hope that it will by-and-by be brought before 
the world and meet with the most signal success. Dr. John- 
son, or somebody else, once said that half the blessedness of 
life, even as regards the present world, springs from hopes 
which are not destined to be ever realized. This, I am satis- 
fied, having seen the manuscript, is a hope which will never 
be bere | Still, as the delusion is a pleasing onc, and is 
likely to be as lasting as the lady's existence, it were a piece 
of gratuitous cruelty to try to undeceive her. She once men- 
tioned to me, that the most celebrated phrenologist of the 
present day—she is herself a phrenologist—told her on one 
occasion, after having examined her cerebral development, 
that the organ of hope was so large that it was worth at least 
£500 a year to her. As she has not a fourth of the sum in 
what commercial men call hard cash, it is a very fortunate 
circumstance for her that she possesses this very handsome 





Tuer is a mournful pleasure in turning aside from the ac- 
tive duties of life—in forgetting its busy hum and bustle—to 
contemplate the lives of those who, having acted the parts 
assigned them usefully and honorably to themselves and 
their native land, have passed to the ‘ undiscovered country.’ 
In examples worthy ever to be imitated and extolled, no 
land surpasses that of our birth. Without sccking, then, in 
foreign climes, or reviewing foreign history, for fit subjects of 
eulogy, We need only revert to a period distinguished in our 
own, to find some of the noblest monuments of bravery, he- 
roism, and virtue. The pages of Grecian or Roman history 
furnish us with no brighter examples of pure and elevated 
patriotism, of disinterested ambition, of devoted attachment 
to country and her best interests, than is to be found in that 
hour which ‘ tried men’s souls’—the revolution of '76. 
Upward of fifty years have now elapsed, since the Ameri- 
can army, in the person of Natuan Hace, lost one of its 
fairest flowers. For more than half a century he has lain in 
his cold grave, neglected and forgotten ; and while the names 
of many who have only served their country, have been trum- 





peted by the breath of Fame throughout the world, the name 
of him who died in its defence, has been suffered to fade away 
from the memories of his countrymen. 

Born on the eve of that awful tempest which shook the old 
world to its very centre, he arrived at manhood just as its 
gathering clouds began to concentrate in their wrath. It 
was at this period in our country’s history, that he cloved bis 
academic course; and having graduated at a sister institu- 
tion, it is from this hour we may date both his public and mil- 
itary career. 

Endowed with a mind of no common mould, he had gather- 
ed from tke paths of science her richest and sweetest flowers. 
Possessed of genius rarely bestowed, and rightly guided and 
directed by unusual taste and ardor in scientific attainment, 
he became distingulshed as a scholar. Beloved by all who 
knew him, for those traits which never fail to excite esteem 
and affection, he was equally distinguished for the correctness 
of his morals, the innocence of his habits, and the purity of 

is principles. 
: 4 his Sennen, pleasing; in his disposition, mild and in- 
venuous; in his understanding, vigorous and powerful; he 
bade fair to arrive at an eminence which few of a similar age 
could hope to attain. Thus favored of heaven in the morn- 
ing of life, no one ever commenced to tread its chequered 














annual income in the shape of a particular craniological de- 
velopment. 


ath with brighter prosy Assisted and encouraged in 
bis career by the best wishes and heart-felt prayers of bis ae- 
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sociates and friends, he went forth to the fulfilment of bis high 
destiny. Alas! how litle did be imagine that ‘ Disappoint- 
ment had marked him for her own!’ 

The period bad now arrived, when the secret fires, long 
struggling in the breasts of our fathers, burst from their 
confinement. The friends of liberty had begun to rally in 
her defence, and the slumbering spirits of her sons were 
aroused : 


. 





‘ Then said the mother to her son, 
And pointed to his shield, 
Come with it, when the battle ’s done, 
Or on it, from the field!” 

The daring spirits of the land had assembled, and their cry 
was rising high above the cannen’s roar: ‘ Our country frst 
—our country last—our country !’ The veice of Na- 
than Hale was heard in that cry. He had seen his country’s 
danger, and he was among the first to enlist in her defence. 
The flowery paths of science, intellectual honor, and advance- 

1f-i » present happiness, and the endearments 
of home—were all forgotten, merged in one feeling—love 
of country. : 

Having obtained a commission in the army, he commenced 
the active duties of the soldier, with the same vigor and acti- 
vity which marked his character when engaged in the fields 
of literature. Prompt to every duty, his influence here was 
extensive as it had been in private life. 

Passing over intervening events, we now arrive at one of 
the most ~-itical epochs into which the American army had 
ever fallen; and it was during this period that the fate of 
Hale was sealed. The battle of Long Island had been fought, 
and for a litce time the guardian epirit of freedom seemed to 
have withdrawn its protecting hand. But it was only mo- 
mentary. Under the guidance of the ‘ Father of his Country,” 
the army was led to a place of safety. To the nee of 
Washington, under Gop, are the people of America indebted 
for the preservation of their army at this hour of peril.— 
Having retreated to New York, it became a matter of moment 
to the commander-in-chief to ascertain the situation of the 
British forces; their strength, and their future movements. 
It were needless to specify the plan which was adopted to 
gain the information desired. It is already familiar to the 
reader. The desire of Washington was stated to his assem- 
bled officers, they retired to their meditations. Who amung 
them was willing to undertake a service so fraught with 
danger? 

Among these officers, was Nathan Hale. After mature de- 
liberation, impelled by a sense of duty, he resolved to under- 
take the task. Though urged by the pleadings of a friend 
not to undertake a service so hazardous, his mind still re- 
mained fixed and steadfast; and no motive, however power- 
ful, could induce him to neglect an opportunity to be useful 
to bis country. Being told that his success was extremely 
doubtful, and the danger imminent, he rephed, that “ con- 
scious of all this, as he was, he could not consent to withhold 
his services.” Accordingly, he passed over to the enemy and 
succeeded in obtaining the desired information. 

What must have been his feelings, now that he had per- 
formed this duty to his country! What emotions must have 
filled his bosom, at the thought of returning to his great com- 
mander, the immortal Washington, laden with the fruits of 
his daring enterprise? Indeed, no reward was expected, 
None was offered to him who should undertake this task.— 
No bribe of promotion, no glorious prize was held out in case 
of success; but all that could be gained, at most, was the ap- 
proving smile of the Pater Patria, and the thanks of his 
cuuntrymen! Such noble disinterestedness, such patriotic 
devotion, can only be found in the hearts of those who, lke 
him, cou'd appreciate the blessing of freed 

But while such happy thoughts were passing in his mind ; 
while his heart beat high with the expectation of a speedy re- 
turn to his fellow soldiers and his friends; a sudden cloud 
dimmed the bright vision. Arrested by the hand of the en- 
emy, he was already beyond the reach of mercy. His ob- 
ject discovered, he frankly confessed it. The die was cast. 
He was tried and convicted; and mow he stands upon the 
scaffold. Let us pause, and for a moment contemplate the 
awful scene which is soon to close. Calm, collected, firm— 
no servile fear of death is marked upon his brow. Conscious 
of no guilt, how dignified his deportment! How undaunted 
his courage! Ashe looks around upon the assembled multi- 
tude, who are gathered together to behold his departure from 
the world, and sees before him none but his enemies, he nei- 
ther hesitates nor falters; but with an unduunted look, re- 
solved to die for his country, he yields to the sacrifice. 

As a dying request, he asks that a Bible may be furnished 
him. With a fiendish malice, this last dying prayer is re- 
fused ; and his letters which he desires may be conveyed to 
his mother and his friends are destroyed. His last farewell 
they never will receive! Still firm amid all this cruelty, he 
utters no complaint; but as his eyes are turned the 
home of his birth, while a beam of patriotic fire kindles up 
his countenance, he exclaims; “J only lament that I have 
but one life to lose for my country ;" and he dies a martyr 


in the cause of li q 
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Such was the fate of Hale. 
rears its head, to tell that he died for the republic, yet on the 
hearts of his countrymen hie anane fo enguesed te Avion ale. 
racters. Let his memory be cherished. Let it be transmit- 
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ted to the latest posterity. And long after the frailer monu- 
ments of marble and brass shall have crumbled into dust, his 
story shall survive. ¥. W. 8. 





For the New Yorker. 
WHEN WILT THOU THINK OF ME, BELOV'D? 
* Many things will remind thee.’ 
WHEN wilt thou think of me, belov'd ? 
When wilt thou think of me? 
When on the busy tide of life 
Thou minglest in the toil and strife 
And jarring interests of men? 
*T will not be then—not then. 
When thou sittest down at the sumptuous board, 
And the red, red wine is freely poured ; 
When the song, the jest, and the laugh go round, 
And thy form in the dancers’ ring is found ; 
When some fair girl's hand is clasped in thine, 
And thy fingers amid her tresses twine ; 
When she looks on thee with love's fond eye, 
And thou form’st again another tie; 
Not then thou’lt think of me, below’d— 
Not then thou’lt think of me! 


When wilt thou think of me, beloved ? 
When wilt thou think of me? 
When thon sittest alone at fall of day, 
Watching the soft clouds melt away ; 
When thou spy'st my favorite star of even 
Shine clearly forth on the brow of heaven; 
When the summer moon beams full and clear, 
And a murmuring streamlet meets thine ear; 
When thy sleep at roey dawn is stirred 
By the carol sweet of my own dear bird; 
When thou stoop’st to pluck my meek blue flower— 
Oh, these will have a living power 
To touch with a sudden sympathy 
The magic springs of memory ; 
And then thou’lt think of me, belov'’d— 
Then thou wilt think of me. 
When wilt thou think of me, belov’'d? 
When wilt thou think of me 1? 
When thou com'st amid our household band, 
And they welcome thee with outstretched hand; 
When at their board thou tak’st a place, 
One seat left void, one absent face, 
One gathering roun:! their evening hearth, 
Will recall the form that lies cold in earth; 
Their ‘good night’ spoken in kindly tone 
Will dwell with thy thoughts when thou'rt alone ; 
And when pausing by the lowly bed 
Where slumbereth the unconscivos dead, 
Thou wilt kindly deal by her memory, 
Remembering how she worshipped thee ; 
Then thou wilt thou think of me, belov'd— 
Thea thou wilt think of me! STELLa. 


*TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA.’ 

Mr. Robinson's Tour, of which these volumes give the nar- 
rative, shows how much may be done ina short period by an 
active and intelligent mind. Mr. Robinson's travels originat- 
ed in accident. After a summer spent in Spain, and a winter 
in ltaly, he visited the lonian isles in 1829. He was now 
within the region of temptation to a well-informed traveller. 
Before him lay Greece. He plunged into it, traversed its ro- 
mantic hills, sailed over its pellucid waters, and stil] found its 
horizon enlarging. Before him lay Egypt, Palestine, and Sy- 
tia. To prepare for this tour, he spent the winter in Smyr- 
na. In 1830, he commenced his excursions in Egypt, where 
be went up the Nile to the second cataract. Redescending 
the Nile, he visited the whole of Syria and Palestine, with 
the vast country east of the Jordan. In 1831, he 
through the more interesting spr of Asia Minor, and 
wintered in Constantinople. In the following year he re- 
turned home, by the way of Adrianople and Athens, having 
completed this striking tour, and seen the most remarkable 
and lovely portions of the earth, within exactly three years. 
Books of this order are valuable to every man; to the stu- 
dent who stays at home they serve for succinct displays of the 
general features of the land; to the traveller they are im- 
portant as the most useful of possible guides; to the philo 
sopher they give the clearest and most unprejudiced views 
< pipes a ne the most ancient forms of the earth; 

to the reader through mere curiosity, suggest per- 
petual novelty of scene, circumstance, and Pron hore er lari 
at once the most familiar to our historic recollections, and the 
most remote from the manners of European life. 

One of the subjects that peculiarly and naturally attracts 
attention in Jerusalem, is the state of the Jews there. Mr. 
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site of the ancient temple, and that part of Mount Sion 
which is included within the walls. Their houses 
without, but often well-furnished within. The look of beg. 
gary and the reality of opulence tollow the Jew everywhere, 
Their houses are generally built on the same p'an. A gate. 
way opens into a square court, round which several distinct 
families often reside. The several apartments are generally 
on the first floor, and are reached by a stone stairease. Mr. 
Robinson's visit to the Rabbi is described with delicacy and 
interest. The tone in which the Jewish family compliment. 
ed the travellers on their nationality, showed that more was 
meant than met the ear, and that they looked tu the E 

an nations for deliverance from the yoke of their barberian 
, In Jerusalem ere few. Mr. Robinson cal- 
culates their number at rather than three thousand. The 
absence of all trade and of all activity of life naturally pre- 
vents the growth of a Jewish population. 

But Palestine has been an utterly ruined country these 
thousand years. It has the look of a land swept by more 
than human power. With the loveliest climate of the world, 
atthe head of the Mediterranean, lying within the most 
opulent of Asia and the direct road to the Wester 
World, ‘alestine ought to be one of the richest, most fertile, 
and most populove regions of the East. It is now the direct 
reverse of the three: with the exception of a few plains and val- 
leys, the land ceems covered with the ashes of a furnace, and 
the le, with the exception of a few lordly families, seem 
peed am a to perpetual beggary. 

But Syria is still the garden of the East. Its vast ranges 
of mountains, its valleys covered with verdure, its rivers, its 
mountain pastnres fed by rivulets of crystal, its plains cover. 
ed with the mulberry and the olive ; and the marble ridges of 
its Lebanon, crowded with the population of the Druses, 
hardy, bandsome, warlike, and free, present s powerful con- 
trast to the effeminate languor of the East, and still more to 
the scorched land and bruised children of Palestine.— 
|The view of Tripoli from the interior is strikingly pictur- 
esque. It lies at the foot of the lowest rarge of Letanon, 
‘and standing in a plain covered with fruit trees, and with 
| the azure of the Mediterranean for a background, it looks at 
|adistance worthy of all its fame. The view of the plain is 
| grond—a large triangle pointed witha promontory extending 
| into the sea. At the base of the castle lies the town of Tii- 
| poli, surrounded by a green belt of orange and mulberry 
| plantations. The city itself is ue from the vast 
| number of cypresses shooting up the courts end gardens. 
| To the north lies the deep valley of the Kadisha, covered 
| with the luxuriance of eastern 
| In this region remains one of the oldest and most memo 
|rable monuments of the world, perhaps older than the Pyra- 
| mids, but no work of man—the Grove of Lebanon. It stands 
jin a hollow at the foot of the higher range of the mountain, 
| which forms a natural emphithestre, opening at the south. Of 
‘the oldest trees there are not more seven or eight. Those 
| patriarchs of the vegetable world are distinguished by bav- 
|ing four of five trunks, each equal toa large tree, spreading 
from one base. The circumference of one of those trunks, 
a» measured by Mr. Robinson, was nearly thirty feet. Be- 
sides these, there are about forty or fifty good sized trees, 
and a great number of smaller ones. The trunks of the old- 
er trees are covered with the names of travellers. The ce- 
dare stand upon uneven ground, covered with rocks and 
stones, and form a small wood of about a mile in circumfer- 
ence 





Everywhere in this fine coutry we are struck with scriptu- 
ral recollections, The summer retreat of the Tripolitans is 
in the vales of ‘ Eden.’ This is a delicious spot amongst the 
mountains; it _— Ta the three great luxuries of the 
East—cool shade, fine air, and pure water. The view of the 
plains and the sea is boundless and ; above Libanus 
soars in all his grandeur—the sir is so delightful that it is it 
self almost a cure for i itting fever, the of the 
East. Patients at the point of death in the pleins revive es 
soon as they ere sent up the hills, and the most desperate 
cases constantly yield to the genial power of the breezes of 


The contrast of Mahometanism and Chcistianity is forcibly 
displayed in these regions. The Turks, masters of the plain, 
live in brutality and barbarism. With the most luxuriant 
suil in the world, only waiting for their labor, they are indo- 
lent, savage and poor. On the other hand, the Maronites, 
imperfect Christians as they are, fill the rugged sides of their 
mountains with an active and animated population, and cover 
their wild with plenty and beauty. a 

“ Equally ” says Mr. Robinson, “ to my Christian 
ears was the ing of the chapel bells calling the inbabut- 
ants to Vespers.” He now found himeelf in the villege of 
Bohirrai, containing about a hundred houses, built on the 
edge of a rocky descent, and inhabited by Maronite families, 
uccupied in the silk and dyeing trades, oo in ages, for 
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west, and the glare of day past by, nothing can be more 
a The extreme purity of the atmosphere brings the 
most distant objects to the traveller’sfeet. The plain iscov- 
ered with gardens, and from the midst of this immense circle 
of verdure, touched with all the hues of sunset, start up 
and minarets without number, li 


elegant, and 
mmmeuncal. For the breadth and brilltancy of the eastern 
landscape, there is no architecture equal to the Oriental.— 





cstomaity ond quundow af Be Gathio ano sulted toca 
od aud tempest. The severe or even the florid || the fatal 


beauty of Greek 
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like beauty which we habitually attach to the edifices of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ Well may the Arab call Damascus El- 
Sham Shereff, the noble and beautiful, or, in his more ardent 
moments of fancy, Ede, the terrestrial paradise. But, li 

all the oriental cities, its is wholly external. Within, 
it is wild, narrow, and dark. Violence and baseness formthe 
caseetee of its polity, and miscreancy and poverty are the 
badges of its population. Mahometanism supreme ; 
ae hale insult the Christian, vice of every kind is rapidly 
extinguishing that rabble, and unless the vigor of Mahomet 
Ali shall renovate a worn-out — capital of Syria 


lik lon, sink into 
must, like Babylon 7 = - 


THE SEA-SHELL. 


Suze of the: sea-waves! 
What is it that we hear in thy sed moan? 
Is this unceasing music all thine own, 
Lute of the ocean-caves! 


Or does sme spirit dwell 
In the deep wi of thy chamber dim, 
a for ever in ite mournful hyma 
Ocean's anthem-swell? 


Wert thou a murmurer long 

In crystal palaces beveath the seas, 

Ere on the bright air thou hadet heard the breeze 
Pour its full tide of song ? 


P Penn thing ey me 

re there not gorgeous cities i 

Buried with flash: Jos Seah See, 
Hid by the mighty sea? 


say 

Are there not costly things, and sweet perfumes, 

Scattered in waste o'er sea-gulf of tombs! 
—Hush thy low moan and tell. 


But yet, and more than all— 
Has not each foaming wave in fury tossed 
O’er earth's must beautiful, the brave, the lost, 
Like a dark funeral pall? 


‘Tis vain—thou answerest not! 

Thoo hast no voice to whi of the dead— 

'T is ours alone, with ike odors shed, 
To hold them u ! 
Thine is as sad a strain. 

As if the spirits in thy hidden cell 

Pined to be with the many things that dwell 
In the wild, restless maia. 

_ And yet there is no sound 

Upon the waters, w by the waves, 

But seemeth like a from many graves, 
Thrilling the air around. 
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rust 

Guess den conte that e’en in moonlight eves 
Upon the seas have birth 7 





Lonp Castiereacn anp tur Gaost.—Lord Castlereagh, 
commanding, in early life a militia regiment in Ireland, 

was stationed one night in a large desolate country house, 
and his bed was at one end of a dilapidated room, while at 
the other extremity a great fire of wood and turf had been 
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hike of the reader is the ‘ publishers’ preface,’ evidently written 


*]| peinted out on a sunny day in Broadway, as ‘the man who 


confronted the figure in an attitude of defiance. It retreated 
before him, diminishing as it withdrew, in the same manner 
that it had previously shot up and expanded ; he followed it 
pace by until the original childlike ike form disappeared 
embers. He then went back to his bed and was 
no mote. 
This story Lord Caslereagh told with perfect gravity at one 
ofMo wily’ exper partion ‘= Faris ip 1308, whee Seotimnn 
among the hearers. I have often heard him repeat it—before 
of August 1822 afforded the solution of 
the text—when he merel op yeep ty ree vivid 
dream, the product probably of « feverish night up- 
on a military debauch, but affording a striking indication of 
can couraguene temper, which proved tonp to Keclf amid the 
terrors of fancy. Life of Bir Walter Scott. 





From the Knickerbocker for January. 
ANTHOLOGY : on BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Designed as a Present for all Seasons. By N.C. Baocoxs, A.M. 


On opening this volume, the first thing which meets the 


the author, wherein the 

‘blending exalted sentiment and 
enchantments of poetry.’ This modest verdict is followed 
by this farther declaration: ‘While we must claim for our 
author a high degree of poetic excellence, we would by no 
means insist that his productions will be found superior to 
criticism; as they are merely the relaxation of a scholar, 
while laboriously engaged as superintendent of one of our 
and most res literary institutions.’ Here 
two or three birds are killed with one stone. Mr. Brooks is 
not only a Se order, but he is a scholar, and 
moreover, preceptor of a very superior academy; and his 
Suiphne etnrane tobe enmned en Ge gueabdanhet 
engaged in literary occupations! As we perused this ad- 
vance critique and academy advertisement, we could not 
help calling to mind the economical inscription upon a tomb- 
stone in Pere La Chaise, Paris: ‘Here lies the body of 
M—— R——, an affectionate parent and kind husband. 
His disconsolate widow still keeps the shop, No. — Rue 
——, where may be found, at all times, a superior assort- 
ment of gloves, hosiery, linens,’ etc. But waiving the diffi- 
dent introduction to the volume under notice, and bearing in 
mind, that while the elephant is always drawn smaller than 
life, a flea must be represented larger, let us pass a few re- 
marks upon the egg which is heralded by so much cackling. 
Having reed the ‘Scriptural Anthology’ through, (for 
which feat we trust to become distinguished, in like manner 
with that long, low, ‘dard-complected’ individual, who 1s 


pages are spoken of as 
otional fervor with the 


has read ‘ The Monnikins,’) we are prepared to speak our 
opinion of its merits; and since we neither know, nor have 
ever seen, the author, we cannot be accusei of being influ- 
enced in our comments by personal ‘Sooner 
shall the surges of the sandiferous sea ignify and evaporate,’ 
(‘style is style,’ and we have caught the infection,) than we 
be justly chargeable with such disingenuous motives! 

first features of Mr. Brooks’ writings, which we have 
to notice, are their inflation and . He isever on 
stilte—aiming to petrify the reader in a single stanza—and 
‘ winnowing the air with wingéd words.’ He conceives no- 
thing too high for him to mount; nor does he ever seem 
aware, in reducing his aspirations to ice, of the pressure 
about his heels. He tosses his » id epithets around 
him, and hammers out hard sentences on anvil of his 
brain, with untiring . This may be necessary, 
however, for the ‘ of. amplification,’ mentioned in 
the ‘publishers’ preface.’ He tells us how the ‘ opalled 
sun-beams'’ shone, and the moon-beams leaped from ‘heaven's 
urn of blue;’ how the sun played prompter, and ‘ rolled up 
the curtain of the world’s theatre;’ the winds are described 
as ‘strong-langed heralds of the storm,’ while the thunder 
‘booms from pole to pole.’ His personal similes are nu- 
merous. Take, for example, one feature. We have the 
‘cheek of heaven’ turning pale, ‘ ocean's cheek,’ the ‘ cheek 
of earth,’ ‘ night's starry cheek,’ and the ‘cheek of day ;’ the 
loud winds ‘seize the giant billows’ Samson locks ;’ the veil 
of darkness hangs in ‘foldings’ over the face of earth; and 
there are dark ‘foldings’ in the tempest's robe. If a line is 
not sufficiently fall, nothing is easier than to remedy the de- 
fect by elongating a proper name—as ‘ Babylon-ia’s waters,” 
or ‘ Egypt-ia’s soil’—after the manner of that famed univer- 
sity poet, who (embodying a sentiment worthy of Mr. Brooks’ 
attention) wrote: 


‘A man cannot make himself a poet, 
No more’n a sheep can make itself a go-at !’ 
Subjoined ere a few specimens of ‘amplification.’ The 
first is taken from ‘ Abraham's Secrifice:’ 
——' The waren neck 
And ivory wrists were dented with the cords, 
| ap md peo oedema bursting through 
The tissue of the pure, transparent earth.’ 
Elsewhere, he says: 
‘ The 





The annexed is from the ‘ Beheading of John the Baptist.’ 
It is a fair specimen of our author’s general style and taste: 
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How much better than poor prose is the following ?—al- 
ways excepting the electro- ic simile, so unaffected 
soclear. Abraham is here spoken of: 
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We must t against reducing touching and beautiful 
passages of Scripture to such verse as is in this volume turned 
to small account, in paraphrasing the captivity of Zion, vur 
Saviour’s lamentation over Jerusalem, the melting pathos of 
the ‘ Man of Uz,’ or re-painting, in lines of tedious vapidity, 
a scene like that of Belshazzar'’s feast, what time his guests 
gazed at the hand-writing on the wall, 

Until their thought-strained eyes dilated grew !’ 
He must needs be largely gifted, who kindles adequately 
at the flame of the sacred writers. It requires something 
more than one who contents his ideas with the ‘films and 
images that fly off upon his senses from the superficies of 
things,’ to beautify, or render more poetical, some of the 
finest scenes recorded in Holy Writ. 
Our author, we are sorry to perceive, has not at all times a 
proper regard for the laws of meum and tuum. He has bor- 
rowed, if not‘ line upon line,’ yet here a little, and there a 
great deal. Campbell’s noble line, 
‘ And the sentinel stars set their watch in sky,’ 
he has metamorphosed, for instance, into 
‘ Beneath the night-watch of the sentinel stars ;’ 
and the admirable conceit which Shakspeare puts in the 
mouth of Richard LII., 
* And e’en the stars do wink, 
As 't were with over-watching,’ 
is altered fo 
‘ The pale stars grow dim with watching.’ 
We have pencilled several other lines, equally glaring with 
a> : 


Now and then, we are struck witn a few stanzas of a sim- 
—— character, witich convince us that were Mr. 
s to cease altogether to write ad ostentationem, he 
might hope for very respectable success. Witness the fol- 
lowing lines, which are spirited and unaffected : 
"The chorion ofthe cheyeal phe 
riots res, 
To circle round their an nel 
Made the green earth, at his command, 
Arise with all its mounts i 
And from the hollow of his hand 
Poured out the immeasurable sea, 
And bade its waves’ eternal chime 
Hymn his own vast immensity !, 
And that is a simile, which describes the marks of 
the deluge upon high mountains 
Asa memorial of the curse of sin, 
The cicatrices of the scourge of God 
Upon its giant sides.’ 
Bat such passages are rare, amidst frequent trickeries of 
phrase, and examples of verbose bombast, and diluted 
thoughts, encumbered with tinsel and frippery. Our author 
does not lack words; and, being born of few ideas, they flow 
freely enough from his mind and pen; just as people come 
faster out of church when it is empty, than when a crowd is 
at the door. Hence, it is needless te add, he is a pre-eminent 
mannerist. ’ 
Mr. Brooks.may be a scholar; he may be well versed in 
the Greek and Roman story ; he may be a competent princi- 
pal ‘of one of our largest and most respectable literary insti- 
tutions ;’ but whatever his ‘ publishers’ preface’ may te 
to the contrary, he is no poet; and, as a volume of poetry, 
‘to compare his book with a bottle of small beer, would be 
greatly to belie that fluid.’ He might, indeed, we have reason 
to believe—judging from his idea of the horrid, as manifested 
in the extract above, describing the ‘ head in a charger,’ and 
other of a kindred description—concoct a melo- 
drama, that, in popular parlance, would ‘take’ well. Let 
him therefore study some of the flights of Sumner 
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Of living rays upon the slumbering earth.’ 


Lincoln Fairfield, (whom he as a writer, in his 
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worst points,) and become familiar with his night-riding 
incubi, Abaddon, etc., and then, being ripe for his task, write 
a play ; callit ‘ The Unknown Sp'rit of the Mysterious Grotto, 
or the Immense Vacuum of the Solitude of the Desert,’ or 
designate it by some such euphonious and mysterious title, 
and we will use our inflwence with ‘Mr. George Jones, the 
Geeat American Tragedian’—par noble fratrum !—to take 
the part of the ‘ Unknown Spirit.’ So shall the fame of the 
au hor of ‘ Scriptural Anthology’ be fully established. 

The typographical execution of the volume is creditable to 
the publisbers; although little can be said in favor of the 
‘embellishments,’ so ostentatiously set forth; especially the 
* minor embellishments, or tail-pieces'"—small, coarse wood- 
cuts, aninch or two square. The persevering reader will be 
pleaxed, however, with one of these, at the close of the book. 
It is termed in the catalogue, ‘ Finis!’ 








ALPINE SKETCHES —By T. C. Grattay. 


MONT BLANC. 

Thank Heaven I am again free! Again in the open arms 
of Nature, on the mountain's side; the eagle wheeling round 
my head; the wild flowers casting incense to the skies; the 
green wood and the river down below; the magnific hills 
shooting far up above the clouds! Was not Miltonright when 
he said, ‘ It were an injury und sullenness against Nature not 
to go out and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicings 
with heaven and earth?’ 

Is it not rapture to have burst one’s prison-bars—to tear 
off the mask—to spurn the mean deceits of life—to feel the 
elastic mind new nerved—and a fresh spring throbbing in the 
veins? How infinite the joy, and how blessed the escape! 
Men are cruelly unjust to themselves and ungrateful to 
Heaven: almost all can appreciate a positive good, but not 
one in a hundred knows the value of negative blessings—and 
yet the sum of happiness is chiefly made up of such. Shun- 
ning the ills of life is scarcely of less moment than sharing its 
delights. Freedom from pain is in itself pleasure; but to 
know these truths one must have suffered. It is contrast that 
gives reality to feeling. What a bound, then, I have made 
from slavery to freedom! How I have ‘ shuffled off the mor- 
tal coil’ of vanity and vexation! 

A winter spent in the narrowed circle of social restriction, 
audaciously miscalled ‘ the world,’ is a fit preparation for that 
combination of the world’s real charms in which I am now 
revelling. Then let me lovk back awhile, that [ may truly 
relish what is before me. Rise up again, ye scenes of sham 
delight, parodies of pleasure, intense deceptions! What an 
atmosphere it was! How every genuine feeling was parched 
and withered! What bloated sentiments panted through a 
forced existence! The distortion of heart shown on the 
anxious brow—the vanity, the pride, the cringing courtiers, 
the haughty nobles, the servile cecond-rates, the crowd of 

ty passions, which form the total of ‘ the great.’ How | 
ittle of true elevation is there in that artificial sphere! What 
tottering stilts men mount on!—what rainbow blending of 
vapid colors, which people strive in vain to separate !—what 
forced distinction of classes forming the lustreless arch, a 
motley mixture of devices crowding one vast ‘ escutchvon of | 
pretence !’ 

In this state of things there is no fitness—scarcely any one 
is at his ease. The few who are so are really those who 
despise the many. The many, perceiving this, affect to imi- 
tate the few ; and they twist themselves into an assumed con- | 
tempt of each other, investing hatred and malice with a pie- 
bald robe of mock dignity. Thence comes the tossing of heads, 
the shrugs, the sneers, and all the fantastic tricks of ‘ fashion- 
able’ life. What a farce it is! and this is the fitting scene 
where one may rightly look on it, away in far perspective, 
with, happily, no micrescope at hand to show its insect mon- | 
sters in a loathsome magnitude. 

Oh, Nature, how divine thou art!—how modestly sublime 
—how simply beautiful! How thy true worshipper’s idolatry | 
raises him into a part and parcel of thee! Who would not | 
gladly let his turbid feelings pass through the filter of a scene 
like this? 

Far away stretches the valley—up shoot the everlasting | 
peaks. The river lies in liquid loveliness below. The pire- | 
woods clothe the mountain-side with interminable depths 
of green. The hills cise, chain above chain, till they melt 
away into the clouds. And 1 amen the very bosom of Mont 
Blane! the monarch of this giant mass! the greatest cleva- 
tion of the Eurepean world! But I must not lose myself in 
rhapsodies. Let me rather recollect what others have thought 
and felt in the self-same scene, and marval at the wondrous 


| next specimen I. give might have been meant in jest. If 
H there is not point in it, at any rate there is paradox, and that 


| answers at times almost as well for u elap-'rap. 





difference the same objects produce in different men. 

It is searcely from the class of great and vigarans intellects 
that we are to look for just exemplars of human fedling inex- 
ae cases, Power'begets pride; and the ambition of 
display often overcomes the sense of real feelings. Great 
poets are therefore bad guides to the mind’s wanderings in 
Ahose stupendous scenes. 

The exaggerations of genius, though they be natural to the 
individual, and their expressiqns uneMected, cannot be called 
nature—inasmuch as that term, applied to moral feeling, 
embraces the whole mass of mankind. Common minds are 


direct sympathy with the grand descriptions and sentiments 
poured out in profuse eloquence by the inspired. ‘ 

For the poetic and philosophic few entitled to that epithet, 
the mighty neighborhood around me excites sensation which 
the vulgar cannot share. Different developements are, no 
doubt, given to the impressions made by the same objects in 
minds like those; yet the general result is the same—intense 
delight, and awe, and wonder. Byron and Cloleridge did not 
feel alike in their Alpine reveries. The rfnl piety of the 
one was a wide contrast to the fierce philosophy of the other. 
The ‘Morning Hymn’ is little like the thrilling stanzas of 
‘Childe Harold,” or the fervid eloquence of ‘ Manfred ;’ while 
the full tide of poetry sprang from the same source in both. 
Yet how absurd wé6uld it be to fix on models so sublime by 
which to regulate or judge the general feelings of mankind! 
We must descend low down in the scale of moral feeling be- 
fore we reach the ordinary level. And it may not be unamus- 
ing to catch a few fugitive proofs of its varieties, furnished by 
the impromptu pens of casual To reach that level, 
then, let me quickly, but not abruptly, trace my way down 
from this high eminence, and returning towards the habita- 
tions uf man, and the ways of the world, pause ere I make 
that one long step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

MONTANVERT. 

How many thousand visitors have stood on this verdant 
plateau, gazed on that glacier sea, thrown up their looks on 
the terrible picturesqueness of the granite peaks, or the broad 
grandeur of the snow-covered d ious of the 
marvellous and unrivalled combination! ° 

A book lies on the table of the small rude building erected 
for the shelter and refreshinent of voyagers, by some generous 
Frenchman whose name | forget, but which is immortailized 
in the memories of the guides, and probably in the pages of 
the guide-books. This livre des amis, as it is called, is 
little more than an open register of names—a motley collec- 
tion of patronymcs from ulmost all quarters of the earth, 
proving at least that curiosity is of no country, and that ex- 
ample and the mode form the true centre of gravity, the at- 
traction which leads mankind at will. 

But along with the mere signatures of the many, we have 
in this book the recorded sentiments of several. The volume | 
has disappeared which contained the effusions of the Empress | 
Josephine, Madame de Stael, and others of note; nor do I | 
find any inthe pages which reman that can compromise the | 
fame of any person of eminence dead or living But even if | 

had seen, here or elsewhere, a scrap of doggre! attached to | 
some celebrated name, I should be disposed to consider it | 
apocryphal, first from my doubt as to any one of literary re- 
putation choosing to risk it for the poor vanity of throwing s 
random stanza or two on such a heap of rubbish, and next on 
the principle that I hope has made many a traveller charita- 
bly doubt the authenticity of some versi trash in the ‘ Al- 
bum’ of a Castle, near Baden-Baden, to which was affixed 
‘ The Author of Highways and Byways.’ 

To make a selection from the livre des amis of Montan- 
vert would not be very difficult, either for the purpose of | 








establishing a general proof of dull ribaidry, puling medio- 
crity, or whining cant. But the want of originality would 
make the task too irksome; and to search for exceptions 
would not pay the trouble. So a few random extracts shall | 
be given, asl took them, bychancen “ * ~*~ 
The following is the dull and vulgar commentary of some 
thorough John Bull:— 


eae than like a kangaroo, 
No more like a mare it is like a 
No more like a than a 


bottle, 
All humbug ! nothing but ICE!" 
7 * * * * 7 
It would be certainly somewhat mortifying to any one 
whose national sensitiveness sympathizes with the bad taste 
and presumption of his countrymen abroad (which mine does 
not) to compare the French vers with the English poetry, so 
tocall it, which is thus scattered over the Continent. The 


It was the 
best thing in the book, at least in that tongue which Milton 
eo venerated as ‘the language of men ever foremost and 
famous in the achievement of liberty :'— 
‘ Mont Blanc, thou hackneyed theme of ’ lays! 
Sick of the fools that heading ssaetraein me 
Tl say of thee what bas not yet been said 
By the small living or the mighty dead ; 
I say thou art beyond description curat, 
The meanest of God's works and not the first: 
Fools alone feel devotion at thy sight, 
Thou atheist’s triumph, infidel's delight ! 
Who can in thee benevolence descry, 
Or care for man, among the powers on high? 
Around thee pain and want their horrors shed, 
O'er idiot tribes, half shapen and half fed; 
Thy avalanches blaet the peasant’s tuil, 
And, demon like, exult to scathe the soil!’ 


Not many pages off I stumbled on a contrast :— 
‘ Amid this glorious Alpine world, 
To thee, O God! I bend the knee, 
hand the elements have hurled 
Tato this wild sublimity. 








amazed and delighted at those splendid fights; but not com- 
iyart, the great majority of seaders have no 


I gaze on thee—I think on thee— 
Till gratitude within me burns.’ 

But I cannot go on with the well-meant tigmarole } particu. 
larly as J wantto leave space and keep my readers in temper 
for the infliction of some other lines, scribbled by an anony- 
mous hand and an ill-cut pencil while the author stood on the 
bridge at St. Martin, near Sellenches, and which he had not 
the courage to commit to the book of Montanvert, in the same 
hand-writing with his name, which does lie there—a fly in 


amber :— 
TO THE MONT BLANC, 
‘Man might bow down and worship thee, 
Eternal type of carey and power, 
And majesty! Thy awful altitude, 
Thy solemn aplonion, thy intense magnificence | 
The clouds, insensate vapors as seem, 
on their nameless route to do 
And cling upon thy everlasting heights 
Like living things clasping the form they love. 
The that whirl uprooted forests wide 
From the broad breast of many a giant mound, 
Sink softly in the lep ete ee ee 
And hush themselves on couch to sleep. 
No | ae — fall right them, aan 
To y flakes as brightly pure as they. 
The lightnings sear not, nor the thunders shake 
Thy mighty front, high lifted into air, 
And far above the storm! 
Now, awful mists 
Sweep slowly o'er thy sides, and shroud thy head 
From the "sgaze! And when, at times, a part 
Of thy all glorious diadem bursts forth, 
It seems as — thou hadst upsprung tow rds Heaven 
Since thou wert last unveiled, or as if Heaven 
(ee well it might) had sunk to meet thee, 
reation’s masterpiece ! 
Unfathomed depth, 
And height, and width, uf majesty profound ! 
How darst cold science and presumptuous man 
Profane thy glories by mere vulgar measurement! 
Why did not thy vast brightness, or thy shadow, 
Blind them wih light, or bury them in their pride? 
And how did irfipious steps eer venture on 
The glory of those sun-gilt snows, 
Planting the pigmy tread of mortal pride, 
To desecrate what Gud himself made holy !” 
—_———_—— 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

* * * The British Museum was instituted in 1753. The 
library, like most of the other departments of the institution, 
had its commencement in the acquisition of an extensive col- 
lection of manuscripts and printed works which belonged to 
Sir Hans Sloane, to a suggestion in whose will the origin of 
the Museum is to be ascribed. From its et up to 
the present time, it has been regu increasing its stores 
of manuscripts and printed bode. The principal source 
whence it receives its constant additions to its collection, is 
that of the privilege it has of demanding n copy of every new 
work published in the United Kingdom. This privilege was 
conferred on it in 1757, a few years after its institution, by 
George II. on which occasion thet monarch presented the 
magnificent gift of the library of the Kings of England, which 
included the libraries uf H Prince of Wales, Archbishop 
Cranmer, and other distinguished individuals. 

Since that period, the library of the British Museum has 
beenenriched by various gifts of splendid collections of works. 
In 1763, George III. made it a present of a large collection 
of pamphlets and public papers, published during the event- 
ful years which intervened between 1640 and 1660, which 
collection had been commenced by Charles I. To the gift of 
the library of George ILI. consisting of ninety thousand vol- 
umes, made to the Museum in 1823, I have already referred. 
Besides these large presents, # great many literary men have 
left their valuable though much less extensive libraries to it. 
The number of books purchased by the trustees is inconsid- 
erable, compared with the number which have been derived 
from the sources Ihave mentioned. In only a few cases have 
private libraries been purchased. Uni! within the last few 
years the average annual amount Ce 
books for the British Museam did not £200; within 
five or six years it has been about £1,000. This 
in the purchase of books for such an institution as 
Museum, is unworthy this great nation. 

An impression is y generally entertained that the 
library of the British Museum is the most extensive and val- 
uable extant. I wish, fur the honor of the country, the im- 
pression were a correct one; unfortunately, however, it is not 
so. ‘Lhere are no fewer than nine li in Europe more 
valuable and extensive than the national library of Great 
Britain. The King’s library, in Paris, by far the largest 1" 
the world, contains no fewer than 700,000 volumes. Even 
the library of Munich, a place of which one seldom bears, can 
boast of its 500,000 volumes. Leys + ye 
surprising, Russia, barbarous a as the J 
always ies its 400,000 volumes in the national libra- 
ry at St. Pesaiopen Copenhagen, too, has an oy & 
tensive library. nna estimates the number of volumes 
its library at 350,000; while Naples, Dresden, and Gottin 


claim to 300,000 volumes. Lastly, there 
Eoin, with i 250,000 voles wl he Drsh Moe 
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~ National Conventions.—We are about to promulgate here- 
xy, in the eyes of a very large majority of the prominent poli- 
ticians of this country; but if it be adjudged worthy of death 
or of bonds, we must endure the penalty, The incitement is 
this: Something more than a year has elapsed since Mr. 
Van Buren was chosen President of the United States, and 
considerably lees than that period since he entered upon the 
duties of that high station. Since the latter occurrence, 
there have been signal changes in the political attutude and 
bearing of several of the States of the Union—so great that 
the party which was defeated in Mr. Van Buren’s election 
now claim, with epparent justice, that a large majority of 
the people accord with them in their hostility to his Admin- 
istration. They calculate with much confidence on electing 
the next President from their own ranks. They are casting 
2! out and comparing claims, capacities and services, with an 
eve to the selection of their candidate. So far all is right. 
It is proper that the subject should be discussed ; and in re- 
gard to the time of discussion, each party and every individ- 


va! will consult only their owa inclination and convenience. 





The names of three statesmen have already been presented 
to the consideratiun of the Whig or Opposition party—Clay, 
Webster, and Harrison; and one of the three will probably | 
be the candidete (if the party have an exclusive candidate) of 
the opponents of the present Administration. 

But the point to which we would direct attention is this— 
the friends of the first two at least of these gentlemen are | 
eagerly pointing to a National Convention as the appropriate 
and ultimete tribunal to decide between their favorites and | 
select the candidate of their party. Indeed, there has been a) 
serious dispute between the two sections respectively, each 
claiming to have been the earlier to propose a National Con- 


|| not that such have been the results of this machinery in its 





vention, and to be now the mere loyal in its resolution to 
abide the decision of such a body. How the fact is, we nei- 
ther know nor care. We are irresistibly carried back to the 
time when the friends of the last Administration assembled 
by delegates in Convention at Baltimore, and nominated Mar- 
tin Van Buren for President and Richard M. Johnson for 
Vice President. There was little or no ground to dispute 
tte assumption that the fort. er was the clear and unequivocal 
choice of his party. And yex with what a tumult of execra- 
tion was the nomination received by those opposed to it. 
The reprehension was not confined to the candidates selected, 
but was urged distinctly against the mode and manner of 
the nomination. A National Convention for such a purpose 
was very generally stigmatized as anti-republican in its na- 
ture, extremely liable to abuse and corruption, and tending 
twiftly to consolidation. These views were by no means 
confined to the Opposition party. Virginia went into the 
Convention with extreme reluctance, and afterward denied 
the binding validity of ite decisions; South Carolina was not 
represented at all; Tennessee and Gvorgia had but a mockery 
of representation. By a full third of the dominant party it 
was tacitly condemned, while by all the other it was visited 
with unqualified denunciation. 





Now a change has come over the spirit of their dream. 
The bitter enemies have become zealous advocates of the 
plan; and those who were foremost in condemnation are 
now acting on the assumption that National Conventions are 
marvellously proper, or at any rate indispensable. 

We do not concur in this assumption. We believe these 
Conventions have all the evil tendencies which have been 
ascribed to them, and are never, or very rarely, necessary— 
at any rate, it cannot be decided three years before a Presi- 
dential election that one will be necessary. Tiere may be) 
an extreme case in which a party shall be justified in resort-) 
ing to this machinery to concentrate its strength so 8 to re- |) 
sist successfully an inferior but better disciplined opponent ; 
but the politicians who now propose a National Convention 

teem to speak of it as an ordinary tribunal—an approved and 
settled method of selecting Presidential candidates. Against 





this we resolutely and earnestly protest. We apprehend 
that the settlement of this mode as a part of the ordinary 
machinery of politics, so that we may expect thereafter a 
qadrennial assemblage of the prempters and choice spirits 
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of each party in solemn conclave at Baltimore, Washington, 
Philadelphia or Richmond, to select respectively a candidate 
for whom the people must vote or throw away their suffrages, 
will mark a long stride toward the grave of political freedom. 
It will remove the election of President, and by consequence 
the chief control of the political destinies of the country, 
much farther from the people than they have been in our day. 
It will reduce the number of persons who have any real voice 
in the primary selection of a President from the million and 
a half who do vote and the two millions who ought to do so, 
to some one hundred thousand, or less; and these, however 
enlightened and capable, by no means so qualified by disin- 
terestedness and freedom from sinister ambition as to render 
them a safe tribunal, or two tribunals, with which to lodge 
the chief political power of the country. 

We object further to National Conventions that they pre- 
vent or forestall the full, free, and unprejudiced discussion of 
the merits of the several statesmen whe possess qualifica- 
tions for the Presidency ; that they tend to divide our citizens 
into hostile and drilled partisan automata instead of inde- 
pendent, reflecting, dispassionate judges between their rulers 
and those who seek their expulsion from power; that they 
tend to strengthen and complicate the shackles of party 
spirit, which already neutralize and vitiate the action and 
force of public opinion; that they give infinite scope to bar- 
gaining and corruption; and, in their natural consequence of 
making the election of President the pivot on which the whole 
government and policy of the country revolve, (to which there 
is already a fearful tendency,) and rendering the President, 
when elected, the especial creation of some few thousands 
of partisans who were actively engaged in getting up the 
Convention, resolve the official patronage and ‘spoils’ like- | 
wise into the prey of a self-constituted aristocracy. We say 


infancy; but we are fully convinced that these and many 
other evils will ultimately but inevitably flow from the acqui- 
escence of the people in this mode of selecting a candidate 
for the Presidency. 

Were there no other objection, the tendency of this ma- 
chinery to perpetuate and give potency to party distinctions 
and party organization from one contest to another would in 





dates for the Presidency. Let a discussion of the merits of 
all the individuals proposed for the Presidency be had in all 
the public journals. Let it continue, governed by propriety 
and moderation, up to the day of election. Let the prefer- 
ences of each State, county, and township, be declared and 
respectfully listened to, but the whole ground for selection 
still left open. Let each of the great parties meet at the 
proper season in their respective States, and nominate an 
Electoral Ticket—expressing their sentiments by an infor- 
mal ballot for President, if they choose. At the day of elec- 
tion, let each freeman vote the Electoral Ticket of the party 
he prefers, and place at the head of it the candidate of his 
choice for President and also for Vice President. Let these 
endorsements be counted, (no Board would dare refuse to 
count them,) and the result be unofficially or in any way de- 
clared—the Electors chosen being of course instructed to 
vote for whichever of the candidates of their party shall re- 
ceive the highest number of popular suffrages. This would 
be substantially and truly an Election by the People, such as 
cannot be relied on if the candidates be selected by National 
Conventions. 

We are aware of the objection which will be made to this 
plan that it i the probability of throwing the election 
into the House. Without liscussing the relative demerits of 
an election by the House and a virtual election by an irrespon- 
sible Convention, we deny the objection any basis in truth. 
Suppose this plan had been adopted in the last three elec- 
tions: would not the result have been precisely what it was, 
except possibly in regard to the Vice President incumbent ? 
Would not Mr. Van Buren have received precisely the votes 
he did receive in the late contest? It is not an inconsidera- 
ble recommendation of this method that it prevents the ar- 
rangement of candidates for the Vice Presidency without re- 
gard to the wishes of the people, but simply to strengthen in 
a particular location the party candidates respectively for 
the higher station. And if it should happen at any time that 
one party should cast a majority of all the votes, yet with 
conflicting instructions as to the candidate to be voted for, 
the minor portion of the party would of course assemble in 
their respective States and instruct their Electors to vote for 








our view be fatal. After one question in politics is settled, | 
there ought to be something equivalent to the reading of the | 
Riet Act and a general dispersion of the parties formed in | 
relation to it. No party organization ought to subsist longer 


| than ten years, as a general rule, or it is likcly to become | 


the nucleus and the source of corruption. As soon as people 
begin to vote for one set of candidates because they are called 
by a particular name, that name has become a public injury | 
—an impediment to advances in political knewledge. You | 
can teach an ignorant man nothing in relation to the science | 
of government or the requirements of sound policy so long as | 
he believes all political wisdom concentred in a particular | 
party designation, or in those who bear it. Party spirit is 
necessary to awaken and fix the attention of the people upon 
matters of public interest; but party organization and its 
symbols are evils, which are only to be tolerated because 
necessary, and of course only to the extent of the necessity. 
Let them pass beyond this limit, and become the weapons 
and the badges of hereditary divisions and hostilities, and 
they become most pernicious—the insignia of the worst of 
aristocracies. 

—But how shall National Conventions be avoided? How 
shall a party, naturally anxious to concentrate its votes so far 
as at least to prevent a minority triumph of its opponents, 
ensure sucha result? In our view, the answer is most sim- 
ple: Refer the matter directly to the people. They can 
make known their own wishes without the agency of a Na- 
tional Convention. There has ever been, and probably wil 
be, but two considerable parties existing at one time in this 
country. These will be respectively, if we strip the matter! 
of all persiflage, those on the one hand who believe that the 
Government of the country is well conducted by those for the 
time in power at Washington; and on the other those who 
believe a different course of policy under other rulers would 
more conduce to the prosperity of the country and the preser- 
vation unimpaired of its liberties. As this perpetual differ- 
ence regards opinions, measures and principles rather than 
individuals, we see no need of @ primary selection of candi- 





him who had been demonstrated the choice of the party. 
There is time enough for the requisite information and ac- 
tion between the choice of Electors and their vote in the Col- 
leges, and we firmly believe thatelections by the House would 
be less frequent than under the prevailing system. Ours is 
at least more feasible than most other propositions on this 
subject, in that it requires no amendment of the Constitution, 
but only a more thorough conformity to the spirit of that in- 
strument. Why may it not be tried? 
PF 

The Canada Struggle —We might fille third of our 
sheet with the reports, letters, and rapidly succeeding ru- 
mors which have been borne to us through the last week from 
the vicinity of Navy Island. But we have other use for our 
columns, and a shorter story must answer. Briefly, then, 
there had been no movement since the affair of the Caroline 
up to Friday of last week. We have a report via Buffalo 
| that an action or more probably a cannonade of the Island 
| from the British shore took place on that day, but nothing 
definite is known of it. We give below the most circumstan- 
tial account that has reached us, and cannot expect any thing 
further to-day, (Friday,) as this news left Albany by steam- 
boat at 1 o'clock A. M. of Thursday, and the river is probably 
closed again, leaving us to the tender mercies of the dilatory 
and irregular land mail. It may be that there has been an 
attack on Navy Island, but five or six similar reports have 
turned out wholesale falschoods. 

The Messages and Proclamation of the President in rela- 
tion to the recent occurrencés on our Canada frontier will be 
found in ourculumns. Dignified, moderate, and conciliatory, 
we trust their suggestions will be every where listened to 
and respected; and the miscrable insinuations as well as epen 
slanders which have represented our Government and Peo- 
ple as desirous of rushing into a war with England for he 
Canadian Provinces, put for ever at rest. We want nothi 
of the Provinces—New York does not want them, though 
would doubuless derive more benefit from their independence 
of Great Britain than any other State; and Mr. Van Buren 
is the last man in the country to covet them, or regard a vet. 





















































































. by the founders of that interesting Republic. When he 


_ He says a speedy attack on the Island is meditated. 


lision with England as in any case desirable. Whoever as- 
serts the contrary, whether American or alien, is a promoter 
of discord and mischief. 

Gen. Scott and staff passed through this city in the begin- 
ning of the week on their way to Buffalo, where he will take 
command of the forces assembled to preserve the neutrality 
and protect the territory of the United States. He has am- 
ple discretion allowed him. 

Our worthy State Commissary General Arcularius of claret- 
coat memory is now on the lines, endeavoring te get back 
the State cannon and other arms carried off to Navy Island 


made known his errand in due form, there was an earthquake 
shout of laughter so potent that Niagara refused to thunder 
for the next half hour. (The report that the river stopped 
running, in blank amazement, is doubtless an exaggeration. ) 
Finding Van Rensselaer quite positive in the premises, our 
Commissary next made his requisition on—who of all the 
world but Lieur. Governor Head?—to return his purloined 
cannon! Diedrich Knickerbocker must write the history of 
this notable expedition. 

Mr. Wm. L. Mackenzie, the Canadian on Navy Island, re- 
cently went up to Buffalo on business, and was the-e arrested 
on a charge of instigating and fitting out at that place an ex- 
pedition against an ally of the United States. A great excite- 
ment was instantly created, and a vast crowd assembled. 
Meckenzie was immediately bailed in the sum of $5,000. 

Mr. Dawson, Editor of the Rochester Democrat, recently 
passed over into Canada and through the belligerent district. 


Dr. Duncombe, the Radical leader in the West, is again 
rumored to have taken Fort Malden, opposite Detroit. So 
far from believing this, we doubt whether ‘he is in arms in 
Upper Canada at all. 

Burraco, Jan. 5, 1837. 

Thurlow Weed, Esq.—Dear Sir: Heavy firing having 
been heard here for four hours pasr, great —- been 
felt in reference to the expected battle at Navy I The 
cars have just come up, by which we learn that the royalists 
qqummnaesd a tqomtsices Gra. upen the Selend fromthe Gals 
shore, at 1 o,clock this afternoon. T: have 16 pieces of 
artillery and several mortars, all of which are in the most ac- 
tive operation. The force is about 4000 militia, 200 regulars, 
jand 250 Indians—the latter mostly arrived lastnight incanoes, 
‘from above. With these, and the assistance of the Steamboat 
Thames and their Schooners lying at Black Creek, two miles 
above the Island, it is expected they will attack the Patriots 
to-night, and God knows what may be result. A great loss 
of life will ensue, at any rate, as the Patriots are pretty well 

, and the Island itself is almost i The 
atriot force is about 1000 to 1200, as near as we can learn, 
and a more determined set of men, for good or evil, were pro- 


bably never congregated. vi pieces 
eller, and are well ~~ wih cathumncell other rhea 
itions of war. We are of course waiting with intense anxiety 
to hear from them. 

The Early Friends of Henry Clay in this city gavea 
Public Dinner at Knickerbocker Hall on Thursday evening 
the 11th inst. Dr.S.R. Childs presided, assisted by Charles 
Oakley, E. T. Backhouse and others as Vice Presidents. A 
letter was read from Mr. Clay, assigning the reasons which 
must prevent his attendance; and among the speakers were 
Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Daniel Uliman, David Graham, jr. 
Dudley Selden, and others. The toasts indicate a general 
Purpose to invoke and abide the decision of a Whig National 
Convention in the selection of a Presidential candidate. The 
following is the second regular toast : 

Henry Clay—the orator and statesman.—His talents and 
experience excelled only by his integrity; his deeds are en- 
graved upon the hearts of his countrymen, and will constitute 
one of the brightest pages in the history of his country. 

The Conservatives of our city [as we ought to have stated 
last week, but had no room] assembled in general meeting at 
the City Hall (Tammany Hall having been refused them by 
a vote of the Sachems—14 to 12) and organized by appoint- ! 
ing M. M. Quackenboss President, with Preserved Fish, |, 
James N. Wells, John Delamater, Henry P. Robinson, Gid- 
eon Lee, Judah Hammond, Samuel Swartwout and fifty oth- 
ersas Vice Presidents, and fourteen gentlemen as Secre- 
taries. 

A series of spirited and able Resolutions and s powerful 
Address to the People of the State were adopted. The Ad- 
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to the Sub-Treasury scheme, and to all the expedients con- 
nected therewith. We understand that these proceedings 
have been widely disseminated, and a strenuous effort is be- 
ing made to revolutionize the position of the Democratic 
party of New York into accordance with the doctrines which 
they inculcate. It is understood that other meetings of the 
same tenor will be held in the principal towns of the State. 

The Conservative Meeting, after being denied the use of 
Tammany Hall, was assaulted and its members maltreated 
by a savage and riotous mob, composed, we would fain hope, 
of men who have ne pretensions to the name of American 
citizen. No tue republican, of whatever party, can justify 
or approve such a violation of the first principles of civil lib- 
erty. 


Connxcticut.—A new move on the political chess-board. 
The Conservative Democrats of the Land of Steady Habits 
are called to assemble in State Convention at Hartford on 
Thursday the 8th of February, to nominate candidates for 
State Officers. They evince a determination to present s 
clean ticket, with never a Whig nor a Loco-Foco upon it.— 
We believe the call extends to all Democrats, but in such 
terms that no thorough supporters of the Administration in 
its late measures can consistently take part in it. 


Mainz.—The Legislature of this State assembled at Au- 
gusta on Wednesday the 3d inst. In the Senate, Hon. Nea- 
thaniel S. Littlefield (Adm.) was chosen President, having 
13 votes, to 9 for Timothy Boutelle, (Whig) and 2 scatter- 
ing (Messrs. L. and B.) William Trafton was re-elected 
Secretary. 

In the House, Hon. Elisha H. Allen of Bangor was chosen 
Speaker; the vote being for Allen (Whig) 100, Hannibal 
Hamlin (Adm. Speaker last year) 82, scattering 1. George 
C. Getchell of Anson was in like manner chosen Secretary. 
As the scattering vote for Speaker was cast by the Whig can- 
didate, it appears that the comparative strength of parties is 





as follows : 
Adm.....Senate....14 House... ..82 Total.. ..96 
Opp. ...--Senate....10 House.. ..101 Toral.. .113 


Majority ‘ 19 15 
There is one Senate vacancy to be filled in joint ballot, and 
the Whigs will elect their own man of course. Two districts 
have not yet effected a choice of Representatives. 
Later.—The Joint Select Committee appointed to canvass 
the votes for Governor reported on Tuesday, after a laborious 
investigation of nearly a week. The following is the result: 


Whole No. of votes cast in the State..........---68,523 
Of which there are for Edward Kent, Whig.......34,358 
Gorham Parks, Adm........33,879 


Kent's majority over Parks 575; over all others 286 
So that point is settled. 

In Convention of the two Houses the same morning, Sy!- 
vanus S. Whipple, Whig, was elected to fill the Senatorial 
vacancy from Hancock and Washington. Whipple 104, 8S. 
C. Foster 97. 


Massacuusetts.—The Legislature of this Commonwealth 
convened at Boston on on the 3d inst. In the Senate—every 
member being a Whig—Hon. Myron Lawrence of Hampshire 
was chosen President with little opposition, and Charles 
Calhoun Clerk, by an unanimous vote. In the House, Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop, Esq. of Boston, was chosen Speaker, hav- 
iug 295 votes to 48 for Emery Washburn of Worcester, 28 
for Robert Rantoul, jr. of Gloucester, and 19 scattering.— 
(Mr. Rantoul’s vote we believe to be the measure of Loco 
foco strength, though the residue of the vote for unsuccessiul 
candidates is likewise Administration.) Luther S. Cushing 
was elected Clerk by a nearly unanimous vote. 

The next day, a joint Committee to count the votes for 
Governor and Lieutenant, reported the following result : 

For Governor. For Gov 





Edward E Whig.50,595 Hull, Wh 50,677 
/ verett, C ull, Whig..... A 
Marcus Morton, Adm. . 32,987 wie < 736 


Fester, Adm . 


Whig majority....17,578| | Whig majority.....17,41 


New Hampsnine.—The political contest in this State 
goes on with great spirit. Each party is doing ite utmost.— 
We have a manifesto from twenty-two laboring men, hitherto 
Administration, of Nashua, Hillsburough co. who set forth 





dress is very long, and like the Resolutions pungently hostile 


their reasofts for going over to the Whigs. 





Marrctaxp.—Hon. William D. Merrick, of Charles 
County, has been elected a United States Senator from thi, 
State, in place of Hon. Joseph Kent, deceased. The vote 
was 63 for Merrick, 33 blank. We hardly need add thar 
Mr. M. is a Whig. 

Inpiana.—The Whigs of Allen County in this State re. 
cently assembled and recommended Henry Clay for Presi- 
dent. We believe the State, however, is decidedly for Gen, 
Harrison. 








Gen. Jackson bas written a letter to Mr. Dawson of Cin. 
cinnati, expressing his warmest concurrence in the Sub. 
Treasury Scheme. It breathes out threatenings and slaugh. 
ter against the Banks. 


Alabama Banks.- A letter writer at Tuscaloosa asserts; 

“ There is but little money in this country ; 
to bollowe the Bank roperte sow under dlontetion ta te Len 
islature, what little there is, is perfectly worthless. My own 
opinion is that the Banks of this State cannot resume specie 
payments in less than five years."” 

The Banks of Alabama, it will be recollected, are owned 
bythe State. The facts above stated speak but little in fe 
vor of such Banks, but we do not give full credit to the state- 
ment. A 

Indiana State Bank.—By an exhibit of the State Bank of 
Iadiana, it appears that this institution has a circulation of 
$2,205,810—specie on hand $1,048,714. Between the 13th 
of May and the 31st of October, the Bank decreased its cir- 
culation $308,970—and its specie (by payments to the United 
States, and issues to citizens for change) $72,478. 


The Maine Bank, at Portland, has resumed the payment 
of specie for all its bills. 

The Legislature of New Jersey re-assembled at Trenton 
on Tuesday. . 


“ The Commercial Intelligencer,” at Lafayette, Ind. has 
just been started on the ruins of the ‘ Wabash Mercury.” 
The new paper is fair to look upon, Administration in poli- 
tics, and published by W. V. Coleman. 

“The Wayne County Free Press,” a new Whig paper, 
has just reached us from Bethany, Pa.—R. Nugent, Editor. 
We should have sooner looked for a Whig paper from any 
other quarter than Wayne County, Pennsylvania. 

“ The Lacon Herald,” by Allen N. Ford, has just made 
its bow at Lacon, Putnam co. Illinois. 

“The Columbian Register,” at New Haven, Conn. has 
passed from the control of its veteran Editor, Joseph Barber, 
Esq. and will hereafter be published by Osborn and Baldwin. 
In his parting Address, Mr. Barber intimates that, though he 
differs with the President on the Bank question, be will ad- 
here to the Administration. 

“ The Waldo Patriot” is the title of a new Whig paper at 
Belfast, Maine. 

“ The Eustern Republican,” at Bangor, Me. has passed 
into new hands, and become & moderate instead of a Loco 
Foco paper. It still supports warmly the Administration, 
and endeavors to heal the existing divisions in the Democrat- 
ic party. 

ore Worcester Freeman” is a new Abolition paper at 
Worcester, Mass.—a small affair. 


Doings of Congress on Friday of last week.—In Senate, 
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involve the government in perplexing controversies with for- | 


eign powers. 


now in force, and such additional enactments as may be ne- 


ing inflicted wu neighboring nat 
Wine lawful acts of citieens of the United States, or of other 


who may be within our jurisdiction, and subject to || Wager, Beckwith, and V 


oor control. 


In illustration of these views, and to show the necessity of || —Mesers. Young, 


arly action on the part of Congress, I submit 
voy of « leter received from the Marshal of 
district of New York, who bad been directed to repair to the 


froatier, and take all authorized measures to secure the faith- || and Moseley. 

ful execution of existing laws. M. Van Bunes, Assembly.—Mesers. J. me Hareell, Sanford, Halsey, 
The Message and documents accom ing it were read, F. C. White, Swartwout, and L. F. Allen. 

and on motion of Mr. Calhoun referred to the Committee on In Assembly, Saturday, January 6, the Speaker announced 

Foreign Affairs. Secgenannts of the Standing and Select Com 


Mr. Merrick, from Maryland, appeared, was qualified, and 


his seat. 
“he resolution of Mr. Preston, for annexing Texas to the || 
Union, was made the special order of the day for the first | 
Monday in February. 
The Senate then took up the resolutions of Mr, Calhoun, 


the Senate adjourned over to to-morrow. 

In the House a message from the President (which will be 
found among the Senate proceedings) was received, and re- 
i Ee 

Mr. Cam' ng re) ry ing i 
for the suppression of Indian hostilities for 1838. 

Mr. Howard, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of- 


snd discussed them until dark, when, without any final action, | man. and Lawrence. 


fered a resolution calling upon the President for information —— 


in vegard to the capture of the Mexican brig of war General 


Urrea. 

Mr. Adams offered an amendment calling for correspond- 
ence between the government and the officers of Mexico and 
Great Britain concerning the neutrality of the United Staies. 


Mr. Fillmore moved to amend the amendment asking P. B. Porter, jr., Carbart, Legget, Marsh, Ten Eyck. 
for any additional information in possession of the + ier 3 On gah ye L. F. Allen, Dubois, A. H. 


endangering the a:nicable relations between this government 
and Great Britain, and what measures huve been taken to 
preserve our neutrality. The amendments were agreed to, 
and the resolution was adopted. 
= of Mr. Rencher, the House adjourned over to 
ey. 

iene Wednesday the Senate di:posed of the Siavery 
Resolutions of Mr. Calhoun by adopting a modified substitute 
proposed by Mr. Clay. 

“ Resolved, That the interference by the citizens of any 


of the States, with the view to the abolition of slavery in the || On Roads and Bridges.—Mesets. Barretto, Sisson, J. P. 
District, is endangering the rights and security of the people || Patterson, ll, and Settle. 
of the District; and that any act or measure of Congress de- | On State Prisons.—Mesers. F.C. White, Hammond, A. 


signed to abolish ala in this District would be a violation || Smith, Dominick, and Mitchell. 
cessions by the States of Virginia|| On Militia and Public Defence.—Messrs. J. A. King, 
and Maryland, a just cause of alarm to the people of the slave ber oy Halsey, Striker, and Matthews. 


of the faith implied in t 


holding States, and have a direct and inevitable tendency to | 
disturb and endanger the Union.” 

Year—36. Naye—9. 

In the House, no progress is made with public business. 
An oblique debate on the proposed increase of the Standing 
Army consumed Wednesday. 





Legislature of New York.—In Senate, Thursday, January 
{, the Standing Committees were announced as follows : 
B., Claims.— Messrs. Sterling, Hunter, and H. A. Living: 


On Finance.—Mesers. L. Beardsley, Y , and Fox. SELECT COMMITTEES ON THE MESSAGE OF THE GUVERNOR. 
On the Judiciary.— Messrs. Edwards, L. , and On so much as relates to the Restraining Law and a Ge- 
Tallmadge. neral Bank Law.—Messrs. J. Miller, G. W. Patterson, Bost- 
On the Militia.—Messrs. H. F.S er, and Lee. wick, Nellis, and Wallace. 
On Canals.—Messrs. Dickinson, Willes, and Young. ~ On 80 much as relates to the Credit System and its 
P On Railroads. —Mesers, Johnson, J. Beardsley, and Ver-|| 4duses.—Messre. Taylor, Ruggles, Mano, Fuller, and M. 
anck. Benham. 
On Roads and Bridges.—Messrs. Wil Huntingdon, On so much as relates to the Suspension of Specie 
and Works. he be v Hulbert, 


v.28 Literature.—Mesars. Young, E. P. Livingston, and 
erplanck. 

On State Prisons.—Mesars. Hunter, Edwards, and H. A. 
Livingston. 

On Banks and Insurance Companies.— Messrs. Beckwith, 
Skinner, and H. A. Livingston. 7 

On A ure.—Messts. Lacy, Lawyer, and Works. 
On Manufactures.—Mesers. Loomis, Downing, and Fox. 
On Privileges and Elections.—Mesers. J. 
Beck with, and Worke. 
. by Engrossed Bille.—Mesers. Huntington, Skinner, and 
len Indian Affaire.—Mossrs, Fox, Loomis, and H. F. 


On Expenditures.—Mesers. Dowsing, Lawyer, and Lacy. 
an Dyck, Powers, and Tellmedges et 


‘On Poor Laws.—Messrs. 3P.5 
I recommend a careful revision of all laws || madge. — ones, and Tail- 
in the Executive full Sek oe bey 2 gious Societies.—Messrs. J. P. 
tin xecutive full power to t injuries || Jones, « ; 
rte rome preen ini my 
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wore 


—— Wilbur, Griffin, and Hudson. 
Drake, and Ri 
Blackmar, and Fullerton. 


Wakeman, and H. White. 
Messrs. Sibley, Floyd, Hurd, Wheeler, and Hersey. 


beable. Head, Wallace, Filley, and 
J. Miller, P. King, Tobey, and Buel. 
S. Miller, and Bain. 
Patterson, Culver, Griffith, H 
and Dean. 


gan, Basset, and Hull. 

don, Gould, Lord, and Van Veghten. 
Pratt, Curtis, Mead, and Kelley. 
Owen, Stodderd, and Fuller. 

Clark, H. Green. 

Farian, Hoard, Stranaban, and 


ments by the Banks.—Mesers. T , Lewis, 


Messrs. F. C. White, Richardson, Lull, Matthews, Powers. 
—Messrs. Denniston, Mitchell, S. Smith, Maples, Farce. 


sent derangement of the monetary affairs of the country, and 
to measures of the General Government 

|| banks and the collection and di. 
Messrs. Holley, Childs, Buel, Griggs, and Oukley. 


road Company, for the State to subscribe for $3,000,000 to 
the stock of said 


ee 

On Expiring Lawe.—Mesers. Wager, Dickinson, and/ sent of the House to introduce the memorial of fourteen 
Lee. | thousand seven hundred inhabitams of the city of New York, 
for the repeal of the law which prohibits the banks of this 
State from issuing small bills. 


ings.—-Mesers. £. P. Livingston, Ster-|j petition of 400 citizens of 
& email bill law. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


SELECT COMMITTEES ON THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 
On 20 much as relates to Geological Swurvey.—Messrs. 


General Aad ea Segal of Ceectvetting ch 
illes, and Lacy. 
The following is the Joint Committee on the Governor's 


Senate.—Mesers. E. P. Livingston, Young, H. F. Jones, 


me L SanoeeSioare, Ruggles, Birdseye, Werd- 
Grievances.—Mesers. Mann, Harsell, T. J. Alien, War 

the Judiciary.—Messrs. Ogden, Taylor, Gibbs, Silli- 
On Privileges and Elections.— Messrs. Hubbard, R. Ben- 
Laws.—Mcsers. Hudson, Russell, Oakley, 
On Claims.—Messrs. Hulbert, A. Smith, Swartwout, 


On Colleges, Academies, and Common Schools.—Messrs. 


illis, Cruger, Garretson, and Silliman. 
On Engrossed Bilis.— Messrs. Chandler, Denniston, Reed, 
On the Erection and Divistion of Towns and Counties.— 


On the Incorporation of Cities and on at gy 


haritab’e and Religious Societies.—Mesers. Za- 
Osgood. 
panies.—Messrs. W. Hall, 


On Banks and Insurance 
On Petitions of Aliens.—Messrs. Scott, Weston, Peck, I. 


On Canale and Internal Messrs. G. W. 


, and L. F. Allen. 
On Railroads.—Messrs. Holley, Scoles, French, Betts, 


Indian Affairs.—Messrs. T. H. Porter, Seward, Mor- 
On the Manufacture of Salt.—Messrs. Lawrence, Shel- 
On Medical Societies and Colleges.—Messrs. Bevier, 
On Two-Third Bilis.—Messrs. Birdseye, Raynsford, 
On Public Lands.—Messrs. Sanford, Childs, M. Benham, 


On Trade and Manufactures.—Messrs. Labegh, Mc- 
Bergen. 


Hall. 
On so much as relates to the State Lunatic — 


On so much as relates to a Geoiogieal Survey of the State. 
On 20 much as relates to the origin and causes of the pre- 


on the subject of 
of the public revenue. 


A petition was presented from the New York and Erie Rail- 
fot, and obtained the unanimous con- 


Mr. Mann also asked for and obtained leave to present the 
Herkimer, for the repeal of the 


The annual report of the comptroller was received and ten 
times the usual number of copies were ordered to be printed. 


Latest From Albany.—The Assembly has passed the Small 
Bill Law 92 to 10: Noes Messrs. Betts, Clark, Drake, Grif- 
fin, Hulbert, P. King, Mann, Owen, Wakerman, H. White. 
In the Senate, the Committee on Banks and Insurance 

made a report on the subjeet of Small Bills. They 
report a law for the repeal of the present law for a limited 
period, on all bills of a less denomination then $5, for two 
years; after 1840 none under $3 are to be issued; and after 
1841 none less than $5; and at no time are the to is- 
sue more small bills than one tenth of all the bills they have 
in circulation, Al] small bills are to be redeemed in specie 
when presented. This is the substance of the bill. 


The Senate of Alabama bas approved the Sub-Treasury 
scheme: Yeas 17; Nays 13. 


Robert Rantoul, jr. has been appointed Collector of the 
Port of Boston, vice David Henshaw, resigned. He is a Lo- 
co-Foco of the first water, a busy politician, and an able man. 


Seminole Indians.—The steamer Poinsett, Capt. Sirat- 
ton, arrived at this port on Monday last, from St. Augustine, 
having on board the following Chiefs: Micanopy, com 
Cloud, King Philip, Coahajo, 118 warriors, 82 womanand chil- 
dren—all of which were landed at Sullivan’s Island, and con- 
fined in Fort Moultrie. 

An extract of a letter received in this city from St. Augus- 
tine, without date, says that a skirmish bad taken place at 
Charlotte’s Harbor, between a party of Indians and two offi- 
cers of the 2d Dragoons, and thirty men, in which six 
Indians were killed and mine taken prisoners. One of the offi- 








cefs was dangerously wounded. [Charleston Mercury. 
Georgia Conference.—The following resolutions have been 
the ia Conference of the Methodist Episco- 


pa! Church, atits late meeting held in Athens : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Georgia Annual Con- 
forence, that slavery, as it exists in the U. States, isnot a moral 
evil. 

Resolved, That we view slavery as a civil and domestic in- 
stitution, and one with which as Ministers of Christ we have 
nothing to do, further than to ameliorate the condition of the 
slave, by endeavoring to impart to him and his master, the 
begnin influences of the religion of Christ, and aiding both on 
their way to Heaven. 

—_—_—_ 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE U: STATES OF AMERI 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Wuersas, information having been received of a danger- 
ous excitement in the porthern frontier of the United States, 
in consequence of the civil war begun in Canada, and in- 
structions having been given to the United States officers on that 
frontier, and applications having been made to the Governors 
of the adjoining States to prevent any unlawful interference 
on the part of our citizens in the contest unfortunately com- 
menced in the British Provinces: additional information has 
just been received, that, notwithstanding the proclamations 
of the Governors of the States of New-York and Vermont, 
exhorting their citizens to refrain from any unlawful acts 
within the territory of the United States; and nothwithstand- 
ing the presence of the civil officers of the United States, who, 
by my directions, have visited the scenes of commotion with 
the view of impressing the citizens with a proper sense of 
their duty, the excitement, instead of being appeased, is every 
day increasing in degree—that arms ard munitions of war. 
and other supplies, have been procured by the insurgents in 
the United States—that a military force consisting in part at 
least, of citizens of the United States had been actually organ- 
ized, had congregated at Navy Island, and were still in arms 
under the command of a citizen of the United States, and 
that they were constantly receiving accessions and aid: 

Now, therefore, to the end that the authority of the laws 
may be maintained, and the faith of treaties obserrved, 1, Mar- 
tin Van Buren, do most earnestly exhort all citizens of the 
United States who have thus violated their duties, to retura 
peaceably to their reapective homes; and I hereby warn them, 
that any persons who shall compromit the neutrality of this 
Government by interfering in an unlawful manner with the af- 
fairs of the neighboring British Provinces, will render them- 
selves liable to arrest and punishment under the laws of the 
U. States, which will be rigidly enforced ; and, also, that they 
will receive no aid or countenance trom their Government in- 
to whatever difficulties they may be thrown by the violation 
of. th tawe of thelr oumtey, 008 of the territory of a neigh- 
boring and friendly nation. 
relents pu erin ts oo Watirtin Gs a oe 

. six 
the United — ad M. VAN BUREN. 





State Bank of Tennessee.—A \ill to establish © State 
Bank, has the House of Representatives of Tennessee. 
ital of the Bank five millions of dullars. There isto be 





a principal bank, and five branches. The br!l contains a pro- 








684 


vision appropriating four millions of dollars for internal im- 
ements, $1,400,000 to be expended in East Tennessee, 
1,600,000 in Middle Tennessee, and $1,000,000 in the 
Western District. Thirteen hundred thoussnd dollars are ap- 
priated to the construction of the Hiwassee and the Char- 
: Coe and Cincinnati Railroads. Great excitement prevailed 
. in the Legislature at the time of the e of this bill, and 
: ig was carried by a vote of 38 to 36. [Cincinnati Gazette. 








DISASTROUS NEWS FROM FLORIDA. 

The apprehensions which we expressed a few days ago as 
to the p le character of the next news which we should 
receive from the seat of war in Florida, are already unhappi- 
ly too far realized. An action has been fouzht between a 
5 tachment of the lars and Missouri Volunteers, under 
+ the command of Colonel Taylor, and the Indians, said to 
have been commanded by Sam Jones, which appears to have 
resulted most disastrously to ourtroops, twenty-eight (includ- 
ing se valuable officers) having been killed, and one 
a and eleven wounded. net “i 

following, by the Express Mail of yesterday, are 
prt sae that have reached us, each account, however, 
rming the other in all essential particulars: 
Savannan, Jan. 6, 1838—2 o'clock P. M. 

From Fiorwa.—From Capt. Mills, of the steamer Cam- 
den, from Garey’s Ferry, arrived this morning, we learn that 
on the 28th ult. between Peas Creek and the Big Cypress 
Swamp, a small party of Indians was seen and pursued, and 
when the pursuing party reached the hammock, the Indians 
were di in great force, and a severe contest immedi- 
ately ensued, in which twenty-eight of our gallant troops were 
killed, and one hundred and eleven wounded. 4 the 
killed are Col. Thompson, Capt. Van Swearingen, Lieut. 
Brook and Lieut. Center, all of the Army, and Col. Gentry, 
Capt. Andrews, and Lieut. Walker, volunteers, wounded 
Col. Gentry has since died. 

The loss of the Indians not ascertained, but presumed to 
be large. A few days previous, Gen. Jesup captured 27 In- 
dians near Fort Lane. 
| Since the above was written we have been politely furnish- 
: ed with the following eztra, which painfully confirms 
above statement. 
From the Jacksonville Courier. 

We hasten to give to the public the following intelligence 
of a battle recently fought between our troops and the Indi- 
ans. The place as stated in the letter, is not known to us, or 
to the writer. Such accounts cannot but convince all that the 
fue we are pursuing and fighting is not to be contemned. 

Gaaey’s Feary, Jan. 2, 1838. 
To the Editor of the Jacksonville Courier : 

Dear Sir: I hasten to inform you that a battle was fought 
a few — since, (place unknown) between the Indians and 
a part of the 6th regiment of Infantry. We lost in killed 
and wounded 139; loss of the enemy not known. The offi- 
cers killed are Lieutenant Colonel Thompson, Captain Van 
Swearingen, Lieutenants Brook and Center, and Col. Gentry 
of the volunteers. Wounded, 111; killed, 28. 


—— 


Yours, in haste, Ricaarp WeientTman. 
ie Beack Cazex, Jan. 2, 1838. 
An ex 3 reached here this morning, in forty hours from 


Tampa Bay, bringing the intelligence of a battle having been 
fought between the Seminoles under Sam Jones and Alligator 
and the Regulars under Col. Z Taylor, 1st Infantry. It 
is not distinctly stated where the action took place, but pre- 
sume it must have been in the immediate vicinity of Lake 
Kissimmee, as we know by previous accounts, via Fort Mel- 
lon, of his being there on the 23d of December. Both par- 
ties must have fought with determined bravery. We have 
met with a severe loss. Lieut. Col. Thompson, Capt. Van 
Swearingen, and Lieuts. Brook and Center killed, Capt. Geo. 
Andrews and Lieut. Walker severely wounded ; Col. Gentry 
of the Missouri Volunteets mortally wounded (since dead.) 
Killed and wounded, 139; say 111 wounded, and 28 killed. 
The loss of the Indians we have not ascertained, but they 
were completely cut up. 

When shall we have an end of this most unjust, extrava- 
gant, disgraceful and murderous Florida War? 

—_—_—__ 


From Exctanp.—The Quebec, Captain Hebard, brings a 
Portsmouth paper of the 4th, which states that the 93d reg- 
iment is ordered to Halifax in consequence of the disturbed 
state of Lower Canada. 

The American house of Grant, Bell & Co. are about tv re- 
sume business, to the great gratification of a large circle of 
friends, by whom they are esteemed for their uniformly hon- 


will be made al ti 
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From Frasce.—By the Ville de Lyon, Captain Stoddard, 
we have Paris papers of the evening of Dec. Ist, one day 
later than the dates received by the way of England. 

The French Consul, in consequence of some difficalty with 
the Bey of Tunis, has repaired on board a French man of war 
in that harbor, with his officers and family. 

. enn of papeaes of rg 28th November, gives news 
rom Navarre, received through Saragossa. The division of 
Ribera had entered Larraga on the 15th, escorting @ convoy 
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intended for Lerin. The weather had been so severe that 
some of the muleteers had died of cold. The Carlists had 
been dislodged from Ailo on the 18th. 


According to a letter from Gottingen, the statue of William 
IV. in that town was, in the morning of the 25th ult. found to 
have been decorated during the night with a crown of laurels 
as a testi it was to the memory of the founder 
of the constitution of 1833. 

The body of Gen. Damremont reached the French capital 
on the 28th Nov. where it was received with military honors. 
The inhabitants of Algiers have petitioned the Government 
in favour of the appointment of the Duke de Nemours to the 
Vice Regency of French Algiers. 

Our private letters from Bona of the 9th November furnish 
us this morning with the following news: ‘‘ News has this 
moment been received from Constantina ; it is very good.— 
Tt is announced that Colonel Bernelle has just discovered im- 
mense sums in the Palace and in the private houses. We al- 
ready know that he intended to al immedietely after our 

rture. Hehas lost no time. Let us that all the 
riches already found, or which may be found , will 
find their way into the Treasury; they would serve to de- 
fray part of the enormous expenses of the expedition.” 


The Tuulon mail has ht letters from Bona to the 19th 
and from Algiers to the 23d ult. The officer sent to Bona 
with the promotion of Gen. Vallee to the rank of Marshal, 
and those of the other Generals, found only Gen. Trezel, the 
Marshal and Gen. Rulhieres having left for Algiers, The 
officer accordingly thither, and the Marshal, after 
reading his despatches, felt himself bound to accept fur the 
present the appointment of Governor General, and gave the 
command of the division of Algiers to General Rulhietes. 

The squadron intended for St. Domingo sailed from Brest 
on Wednesday last, under the command of Adm. de la Bre 
tynniere. It is composed of the Nereide frigate and 4 brigs, 
Orestes, Griffon, Nisus and Cuirassier. 

Marshal Vallee is said to have decline dassuming the tem- 
porary government of Algiers, which has been conferred on 
A journal mentions General du Cubieres 
as likely to be Damremont’s successor. Subscriptions have 
been opened on behalf of the wounded in the siege of Con- 
stantina, and of the widows and of the slain. Louis 
Phillipe has contributed 20,000f. the Queen and Mad. Ade- 
laide each 5,000f. and the Duke of Orleans 10,000f. 

It is intended to render Algiers, Bona and Constantina suf- 
ficiently strong, by fortification, to defy not only the attacks 
of an African force, but to resist, in case of European war, 
any enemy that may be despatched againstthem. A little ex- 
pense and skill will, according to the report of the engineers, 
renders Algiers and Constantina in strength not inferior to 
Gibraltar. 

A letter of the 12th November from Berne, states posi- 
tively that Marshal Bourmont and his son, with some other 
French Legitimists, supported by the Russian Charge d’Af- 
faires, M. Obresknow, again contemplate the project of arm 
ing an expeditionary corps at Leghorn, and landing it on the 
coast of Catalonia. The old soldiers who served in the 
Swiss battalious under Charles X. are enlisted in this corps, 
and are told that their services are required, not merely for 
the cause of Spain, but also for that of the legitimate Bour- 
bons of Spain and France. 

In our paper of the 25th of this month we spoke of the 
disgrace of General Mouraview. The following details are 
given in a letter from St. Petersburgh: ‘A highly import- 
ant event has just taken place in Prussia. Some days after 
the reviews at Wosnesensk, Lieutenant General Mouraview, 
Aid-de-Camp to the Emperor, commanding the army in Bes- 
sarabia, was deprived of his command and banished to Wol- 
goda; the same measure has been extended to two Major 
Generals in the same army. 

‘* This disgrace was at first ascribed to the caprice of the 
Emperor, who seems to take his father for his model—but it 
was soon afterwards known that Mouraview had been 
denounced to the Emperor as having formed a plan to raise 
the standard of rebellion at the head of his corps; thus imi- 
tating the example of his cousin, Mouraview Apostol, the 
head of the rebellion in 1826, and of bis other cousin, Arte 
man Mouraview, Colonel of Huesars, who was implicated in 
that affair. 

“In consequence of the removal of the General, great 
changes have been made in the army of Bessarabia; several 
euperior officers have been sent to the garrison of Siberia, or 
incorporated in the army of the Caucasus ; and the vacancy 
thus occasioned will be filled up by German officers. 

“* Gen. Mouraview, who is descend sd from one of the most 
ancient families of the nobility, has long enjoyed great favor 
with the Emperor, who confided to him some delicate mis- 
sions at Constantinople, and also in Moldavia and Wallachia. 
This affair excites great attention, and is considered asa proof 
that the Russians desire to have also a little liberty, and are 
not so submissive to the Autocrat as peuple would have us be- 


lieve.” 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 


The packet United States, Capt. Holdredge, arrived off 
our harbor this (Friday) morning, with advices four days 
later. She brings no political news of consequence, but 
something much better. COTTON IS STILL RISING. 
or at least a shade higher than at our previous advices, and 
very large sales. Sales of week ending Dec. 6, 25,000 

at an advance of jd. Imports of the week only 8,364 bales. 
Sales of Dec. 7, 4,500 bales, at full prices, with an advance 
of §4. on Surat. The sky is radiant with hope for the future, 
No material change in other prices. — 

The Money Market looks well. France is perfectly tran- 
quil. Marshal Vallee is appointed Governor General of 
Algiers. 

Spain is still distracted with civil war, with no Prospect of 
atermination. Every day adds to the general wretchedness. 
We are sick of publishing details. 

The Egyptian army has just been disastrously defeated 
and its commander killed in an expedition against the Urdjas. 

From Texas.—By the fast sailing steam packet Columbia 
we have some late intelligence from Texas. A battle had been 
fought near the head waters of the Trinity, between a party 
of rangers under Capt. Van Benthusen and Miles, and the 
Indians. It terminated unsnecessfully to the Texians, who 
after a desperate resistance, were compelled to retreat. A 
treaty of peace with the Toukewa Indians had been entered 
into by the Texian Government. To strengthen the navy, 
Congress had passed an act for the purchase of the Steamer 
Palaski. She carries twelve eightcen pounders and will be 


a formidable addition to the maritime force of the infant re 


public. The Houston Telegraph announces the death of Lieut. 
A. H. Miles, formerly of Richmond, Va. The condition of 
the country is described to be prosperous and flourishing. 


From Metamonas.—Advices from Metamoras have reach- 
ed us as late as the 19h inst. The reported invasion of Tes- 
as was unfounded. An expedition consisting of one thousand 
soldiers had been sent against the Cumanches, to punish them 
~d — robberies and protect the frontier settlements, which 

oubtless gave rise tothe story of troops being sent against 
Texas. On the above date, the schooner Camanche, laden 
with $150,000 in specie for our merchants, sailed from Meta- 
moras. Her arrival may be, looked for every hour. Of the 
scooner Liberty, her crew and passengers, nothing hed been 
heard. It is the general impression that she is lost. 








Navy Island is two miles above Niagara Falls, half a mile 
from the Canadian and a mile and a half from the American 
shore. It comprises 185 acres, and belongs to Canada. Grand 
Island belonging to the United States, lies to the south of 
Navy Island, and cumprises some thousands of acres. lis 
north end covers about one third of Navy Island, by drawing 
a parallel line from the American shore, and it isa little «hort 
of half a mile from it. Between the two Islands the current 
is — as it is between Navy Island and the Canada shore— 
the distance between which is, we should judge, a trifle over 
half a mile. It would be impossible for a boat to make its way 
from the Canada shore to the island, in a direct line. The 
current would carry them below the Island, and, unless skil- 
fully managed, below the Falls. The only possible way for 
u landing to be effected by the Royalists, would be to start 
from some point a mile or more above, move partially with 
the current, and strike upon the south point of the Island. 

If no resistance should be made, this could very easily be 
accomplished ; but the discharge of a few pieces of ordnance 
—laden with grape shot—upon the fleet or boats which would 
necessatily be employed upon such on expedition, would +0 
maim them as to Tnevtaibly either sink thet, ormakethemso 
ogne ! unmanageable as to be carried with the current over 
the Falls. It ie the knowledge of the fact which prevented 
mote than fifteen to volunteer their services for an attack up 
on the Island. The thunderings of the mighty cataract we ¢ 
far more eloquent than the borangue of Governor Head: 8 d 
its frowning brow more terrific p04 his threats and swag 
gerings. It makes Navy Island—unadorned with either walls 
or bul warks—more formidable than Quebec or Gibraltar, and 
perfectly impregnable. Five hundred men, well armed, and 
a train of artillery, might bid eternal defiance to ta 
t ° 

Chi a is about half a mile below the north point of the 
Island, and so situated that it could be destroyed by bot shot 
from the Island. The troops on the Canada shores are pr 
cipally quartered in two taverns directly agrees the 
centre of the Island, both of which could be easily shattered 
by the patriot artillery. The banks of the Island ere from 
ten to twenty feet in t, and generally perpendicular. At 
no point, however, ing, ifu 





f -—— 


The Watervleit Bank, in Saratoga County, has” 
the payment of its notes in specie. 








ala ; 

but their elevation ee vi pan Ft few men to do wouderful 

execution among those who would venture an attack against 
armed force. 
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UF The Susquehanna has arrived safely at Liverpool. 
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CORRESPON 


TO DENTS. 
«Quabaug” (E. H.) is declined. We do not care te revive the old 
traditions of Indian war and massacre. 
+The Forsaken” (J. C.) ie also unsuited to our columns, It is most 


faultily measured. 
The Anecdote communicated by “G. H. T***” does not interest us. 


of “A Lover of his Country” will appear, though we do 
The smoncur in his sentiments, 


« Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cockin-Chine, Siam and Muscat, 
inthe U.S. Sloop Peacock, during the years 1832-34 ; by Ndmund Ro- 
kerts."—We have here a work of great bistorical and descriptive me- 
rit, embodying a more vivid and circumstantial account of the peo- 
ple of Southern and Bastern Asia than has ever before reached us ia 
one volume. On every important point—religion, morals, manvers, 
habits, traditions, government, condition of women, priesthood ,com- 
perce, means of livieg, maxims of policy, &c. &c. Mr. Roberts's 
volk is replee with information, well digested, closely condensed, 
add faithfully rendered. We dipped into the body of the book with 
very decided prepossessions agaiuet it, derived from an extremely 
iil-advised and self-gloryfying Introduction, which the suthor wil 
do well to modify or omit ia his next edition, and which the reader 
pay as well pass unnoticed. In all but these four pages, the writer 
treats of the People of Southern Asia instead of bimself, and the mat- 
ter as well as the subject is of strong general interest. To ali who 
have commercial on other affinities with the world beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, this work w indispensable ; to others we would warm- 
ly commend it as an instructive acquisition to our knowledge of 
bunen race. (Harper & Brothers.) . ° 


The Southern Literary Messenger for January opens with a brief 
and pertinent address to its patrons and the friends of Literature in 
the South, which we trust will be deeply pondered. The public, and 
especially the pablic-spirited, must yet come to appreciate more thor- 
oughly the obligation resting upon them to cherish and sustain pub- 
heations calculated to elevate the iutellectaal character and standard 
theage. The scholar, the profound thinker, the just reasoner, who 
rives bis beart and his life to the cause of Literature and the mental 
advancement of the race, deserves better of the world than a career 
of vemitigated poverty and distress, to be repaid by a picce of mar- 
ble 19 another century; and so does ibe enterprising publisher who 
contributes in his vocation to the same high ends deserve a different 
returo from one of uasubstantial praise and sub jal p lary 
losses, Yet we fear the less welcome result is that generally expe- 
riesced—universally in times like the present. We do not believe 
that ive American periodicals of real merit—we mean of those above 
the class which caters wholly for the grosser appetites of mere nov- 
elty-seekere—have paid the bare expenses of their printing for the 
year 1537. How this may be especially with the Messenger, we know 
bot, but we jucge that it is not favored of fortane beyond all its com- 
peers We exult ia perceiving that Mr. White, in commeneing the 
fourth year of his unremitted exertion, is resolved tu persevere im the 
food cause, and to redouble his efforts. He appeals to Virginia, to 
the South, and to the couatry, for intellectual and pecuniary aid in 
to doing: he should not appeal ia vain. F 

—We have a brief space left for remarks on the contents of his hast 
number. 

“ Mr. Southard’s Address”—his late effort before the literary soci- 
eties at Princeton—is reviewed in an appreciating epirit. The Ad- 
dress itself was in every sense a noble performance, and the parsa- 
tes here given would of th Ives blish the positi 

“The Lyceum, No. V. (Chap. I. Advice to Young Physicians; II. 
Advice to Newspapers,”) conveys some home truths, but satire is evi- 
dently not the forte of the writer. 

The great article of the present number is“ The Life and Charac- 
ter of Lord Bacou,” collated and condensed from a late Edioburgh 
Review. So masterly and impressive a biography has not fixed our 
Mtrotion in years; and along with intense interest the narrative 
bears a moral which cannot fail to reach the most callous heart. No 
romance can equal it in power; po sermon can exceed it in admoni- 
ton. The Fall of Wolsey was but ‘an idiot's tale’ in contrast with 
that of Bacon, as here portrayed. If it be possible to bring this biog- 
Taphy within one page of our (fotio) sheet, we shall copy it forthwith. 

“Lionel Granby, Chap. X1.” embodies a description of the terrific 
destruction of the Richmond Theatre by Gre in 1811, of which more 
‘ban a hundred of Virginia's proudest sous aud daughters were the 
Victims, 

“The Copy-Book” is a pithy and rather amusing account of a jour- 
pry from Virginia, via New-York, Niagara, and the Michigan land- 
route te Chicago; thence returning by Peoria, Vincennes and Louis- 
ville. This trip to Chicago and circumambiently homeward is fast 
becoming the Fashionable Tour—as decidedly as to Trenton, Roch- 
ester, Niagara and Buffalo, a few yoars since. How soon Galena, 
Prairie du Chien, the mouth of the Yellow Stone and Jofferson Bar- 
racks, will be brought withia the magic circle we cannot tell; per- 

bape Mr. Catlin could enlighten us. 

The “Notes and Anecdotes” of an officer of Napoleon are this 
month confined to a history of the Hundred Days of Napoleon's lest 
convulsive struggle to retrieve his fallen fortunes. Its narrative of 
that eveutful period and of the Battle of Waterloo, in which the wri- 
‘*F Participated, is characterized by candor, judgement aod truth. 

The Usurper of Milan,” a historic tale of the Middle Ages, suc- 

—_ Its merit is not eminent. 

The Perils of Passion,” a domestic story, is well enough, but adds 

nothing to the attractions of the number. 














Ernest Maltravers” is next reviewed with severity and power — 





LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





The scorching reprebension of Mr. Bulwer’s writings generally as 
immoral is just, but should be applied with discrimination. The first 
book of Erneet is ptionable beyond excuse; the second has many 
faults ; and though we felt the truth of this in perusing the work, the 
review has impressed the great error of our author far more vividly 
on our mind ; and we are constrained to admit that this novel, with 
all its glowing eloquence and lofty poetry, is unfit and improper to 
be placed in the hands of the immature in judgement and irresolute 
in principle. 

“ The Conspirator, a Novel,” furnishes a brief chapter of no deei- 
ded interest. 

“ Dr. Faw” is an extremely clever sketch from life, which seems to 
as not origival. We may be mistaken, however, 

“ Gov. Everett's Address before the Massachusetts Mechanic Asso- 
ciation” is reviewed in the concluding paper—a noble theme, and 
appropriately treated. The candid and generous appreciation of 
the higher effurts of Northern literary talent is a uniform and credit- 
able characteristic of the Messenger, which never permits its position 
as an exponent aad adv of South pini d feelings to im- 
pel it to clannish hostility or captious criticism. 

—We have read the Messenger, and indulged in a line of comment 
on each of its prose papers. Not one is decidedly bad, while two- 
thirds of them, covering three fourths the whole number of pages, 
would do honor to any Magazine in existence. There are five arti- 
cles interspersed , which by a great stretch of courtesy are styled 
‘Original Poetry,’ which are unmitigated trash, and redeemed only 
by insigniGcance from infamy. We see with pleasure that the Edi- 
tor has reduced this portion of his work to two pages. Let him take 
one more step and * reform it altogether.’ The noble and valuable es- 
says which fill nine-tenths of his pages should not be degraded by 
such low society. (T. W. White, Richmond, Va.) 








“ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Araina Petrec, and the Holy Land ; by 
an American.”—The third edition of this delightful work lies before 
us—a signal evidence of the discrimination of the public. and a noble 
triumph to the young author who scarcely a year since made his bow 
to the great tribunal. No travels so fresh, so vigorous, so entertain- 
ing, have passed under our notice for years; and we envy not the 
philosophy of the critic who could be tempted to abandon the peru- 
sal of these after reading Gfty pages. Egypt and the Holy Land have 
been well depicted by others; but nothing lives in our memory 
which brings Arabia and the Arabs so vividly before us. We trust 
thi: is not 2 final effort of the writer. (Harper & Brothers.) 


“ The Metropolitan Magazine” for November has been repriated by 
Mr. Lewer. By a singular fatality, the English Magazines of No- 
vember did wot reach this Continent until some two weeks since— 
scarcely a week previous to those for December. The Reprints are 
well got up—excellently for their price—but the Metropolitan is not 
a favorite with us. 


The Presidenis.—T. C. Story, 7 John-st. has just issued a sheet of 
steel likeaesses of the several Presidents of the United States from 
Washington to Van Buren inclusive. The execution is not of the 
fret order, but most of the likenesses are good, and the sheet richiy 
worth more than the trifle asked for it. 

“ Uncle Sam." —Mr. Eddy, one of our artists, has painted a full- 
length of “Uncle Sam under the Influence of the Experiment,” as 
depicted in the graphic and humorous letters of Major Dow ning.— 
We have not seen it, but report speaks highly of ite force and spirit. 


——— 








Queen Victoria.—We do not puff Her Britannic Majesty so much as 
moet of our brethren of the quill, mainly because we have other uses 
for our columns. Our readers all know that she is a Maiden Queen 
of 18—not beautiful, but powerful and wealth-commanding beyond 
any other woman oa the footstool, and of course admired and fiat- 
tered out of all reason. She appears to have a mind of her own—a 
will she has of course, in right of her ses—and, though rather mas- 
culine and unfascinating in her appearance, can marry any bachelor 
in Christendom.—But all this is little to our purpose. Messrs. Linen, 
Horn, & Co. 389 Broadway, have just received a few exquisite me- 
dallion profiles of Her Majesty, beautifully embossed, which are re- 
ally gems of the art they illustrate. 


Mr. Plactde.—Lioen, Horn & Co. have just published a lithograpb 
o Mr. Placide in the character of Frederick Il. in St. Patrick's Eve. 
Itis a spirited likeness, and very creditable for a lithograph. 

New Music.—Atwill & Co. have just published “She Wore a 
Wreath of Roses,” by Heynes Bayly, as eung by Mrs. Wood ; “ Yon 
Moon o’er the Mountains,” by Balfe, as sung by Madame Malibran ; 
and “ The Land of Dreams,” by 8S. Lover. They may be had at his 
Saloon, 201 Broad way. 

Christmas Weather has been of the best quality this year. 
The last three weeks, for general serenity and temperature, 
would have done credit to Octoher. There has been scarce- 
ly a cold day among them, nor a cold night until Thursday. 
The river opened to Albany on Monday, and several steam- 
boats have since reached that metropolis and returned. We 
fear the sharp nights we now have are closing it agein. How- 
ever, the mild weather has been a great mercy to our impov- 
erished city, in which a week of inclemoncy would throw fif- 














ty thousand persons upon charity for a subsistence. Thus far, 


the moderate cost of provisions and the extremely low price 
of fuel have combined with the beautiful weather for out-door 
labor to preserve the poor generally from suffering. 
= 

International Copyright.—We have been favored by a 
committee of Philadelphia publishers with a circular and re- 
monstrance (postage unpaid) against the proposition to give 
to foreign authors a copyright of their own works in this 
couttry—in other words, against protecting them from bare- 
faced robbery in the enjoyment of the fruit of their toil. Ap- 
pended to the circular we regret to perceive the names of 
several whom we have been accustomed to consider gentle- 
men and men of honor, or at least of negative honesty ; and 
we could hardly have deemed it possible that even the blind- 
ing dictates of a sordid self-interest would induce them to 
stand unblushingly forward as the advocates of plunder, and 
that not the plunder of the wealthy and the favored, but of 
the proverbially half-famished author,—the man of intense 
and ill-rewarded application—who has often devoted twenty 
yeare of starving effort to his vocation before he is rewarded 
with one gleam of public approbation. If any man ever 
earned all the money his works may be made to afford him, 
the author is that man; and yet here are persons connected 
with literature who for low and paltry gain would rob bis old 
age of comfort and his children of bread. The attempt is a 
libel on human nature. 

We have read the memorial of these Philadelphia gentle- 
men with enforced patience, endeavoring to find a single ar- 
gument which could not have been urged with much greater 
cogency in favor of Algerine piracy or the African Slave-Trade, 
but with no manner of success. - The first objection to the 
proposed copyright law asserts that it would injure a branch 
of our National Industry, and that there are thirty millions of 
capital invested and a great n.any persons employed in Paper- 
making, Printing, Binding, Publishing, (including all Periodi- 
cals!) &. &c. Just so there was a large amount of capital 
invested and a great many men employed by the Barbary 
Powers in piracy, and by Christian! nations in the Slave- 
Trade. What a pity to destroy these flourishing branches of 
‘National Industry’ for barren abstractions of right and 
justice? 

Kut the gentlemen are guilty of a gross attempt at decep- 
tion in their premises. Thirty millions of capital and thou- 
sands of operatives, they assert, nre employed in this coun- 
try in every department of literary enterprise, and they would 
insinuate that all this is to be injuriously if not ruinously af- 
fected by an International Copyright. But this is probably 
the reverse of the truth. Our native literature, under all its 
disadvantages, is something ; and this would be greatly be- 
nefitted by the proposed measure. Full half of the entire 
annual cost of literature is expended in our newspepers and 
other periodicals, which would likewise be aided by foreign 
copyright, the interest of the half dozen which subsist on 
the ‘spoils’. of British authors to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Of the balance, a large proportion is devoted to the print- 
ing of the Bible and other standard and time-honored works 
which cannot be covered by copyright. It is our firm belief, 
therefore, that less than three millions of capital are invested 
in the republication of the British literature of the day, and 
that the withdrawal of one half of this would prejudice the 
individual interests of but few, and be any thing but an injury 
to the public. 

But these republishing gentlemen seem to consider Con- 
gress and the community as destitute of common sense as the 
| appeal supposes them devoid of common honesty. They 
gravely observe— 

“ It has been contended, by the advocates of the Bill, that it 
will cause American Authors to be better paid than they are 
now. This appears very strange argument; for, certainly, eve- 

dollar paid by American Booksellers to foreign authors, must 
chevent 80 ote | from their means of paying American writers 
in the same walk of literature.” 

Now is there a man in this community so dull as not to 
feel the insult here offered to his understanding? Who does 
not know that an American novel (copyright) must be sold 
at a dollar a volume to pay the author anything; while the 
Britith reprint (the author's labor being stolen) is afforded at 
fifty cents? The effect of this is that ten foreign works of 
this class are bought to one American—the buyer looking 





mainly to get the greatest amount of :eading for his money : 
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—————— 
while if the price were equal, the sale would probably be 
nearly so. Of course, if our publishers can now sell ten thou- 
sand copies of a British novel and but one thousand of an 
American copyright one, they can pay but about five hundred 
dollars for the latter. But make them both copyright, and 
let the sale be five thousand of each, and the publisher may 
just as well give the American author twenty-five hundred 


as five hundred now. Reader, look back at the paltry cayil of 


the Philadelphia gentlemen. 

The committee urge that a book which now costs but fifty 
cents would cost two dollars if the author’s property were 
protected by copywright. This is probably just half true; 
foreign novels which now cost fifty cents a volume would 
cost a dollar. But the committee might have added that if 
we could steal the Eaglish works neatly printed and bound as 
well as written, we might seli them at a shilling a volume 
—a great deal more decent volumes, too, than they manufac- 
ture at Philadelphia. 

The committee muster the courage to assert that British 
authors are now paid in this country, because three or four 
of the most distinguished among them occasionally receive 
a consideration for an early copy of their works, forwarded to 
some enterprising bookseller. If this fact were worth any 
thing it would only upset the whole argument against copy- 
right, for the works which are thus paid for are sold quite 
as cheap as, and in far greater abundance than any other. 
But in fact this argument is worth, like its fellows, just 
nothing at all. A foreign author of eminence is now paid a 
trifle for two or three days’ start in publishing his book here 
before as many printers as there are pages shall have pro- 
duced a dozen more editions of it, each of which from its 
errurs and execrable execution is a libel upon as well asa 
robbery of the writer. 

But we have wasted too much space on this miserable affair. 
Wetrust Congress will not adjourn without passirg the p:0- 
posed law. If we are afraid to let foreign authors enjoy the 
fall reward of theie labors, give them a copyr'ght for five 
years, or even one year, and then turn their works over tothe 
tender mercies of the Philadelphia press-gang, but do not rob 
them of their bread, and then laugh at their petitions for sim- 
ple, naked justice. The man who writes a book has properly 
just es clear and universal right to its proceeds as the man 
who paints a picture or constructs a musical clock. If others 
wish to read the book, see the picture, or hear the clock, they 
ought to pay him for the privilege of doing so; and to rob the 
poor author because the nature of his property peculiarly ex- 
poses it to depredation is no better than plundering a wreck- 
ed vessel, when the crew and passengers are incapacitated for 
resistance. Such are our sentiments: gentlemen of the Phi- 
ladelphia toummittee, you are welcome to them! 


The Southern Church.—The Georgia Conference of the 
Methodist Episenpal Church, at a recent meeting in Athens, 


resolutions declaring that slavery, as it exists in the 

nited States, is not a moral evil, and is a civil and domes- | 
tic institution, with which Christian ministers have nothing 
to do, further than to meliorate the condition of the slave by 
endeavoring to impart to him and to his master the benign | 
influence of the religion of Christ, and aiding both on their 


= to Heaven. 


he late Synod of the Presbyterian Church, in Augusta, 
passed resolutions declaring that slavery isa civil institution 
with which the General Assembly has nothing to do—that 
any of the acts of the Assembly of the nature of legislation 
on the subject of slavery are without authority and void ; and 
that in the present circumstances of the Church and the 
country, it is the duty of that body to give an open and de- 


cided assent to the principle above asserted. 





Missouri Siate Bonds.—The St. Louis Republican of the 
28th inst. says, ‘ we understand that the agent of the State 
Bank of Missouri has effected a sale of $100,000 of the six 
per cent State Bonds at par, with a privilege to the purchaser, 
who is said to be John Jacob Astor of New-York, totake the 
remainder of the six per cent bonds in eight days, if he should 


think proper.’ 





Dividends declared at Philadelphia.—Girard Life Insur- 
ance, 3 per cent; Schuylkill Permanent Bridge Company, 5 
per cent; Pennsylvania Compaay for Insurance of Lives, 4 
per cent; Lebigh Coal Company, 5 per cent; Bank of North 
America, 6 per cent; Atlantic Insurance Company, 6 per 


or $5,000. 





Auler, left Vicksburg on the evening of the 25th of 
Rouge, made the shore on account of a fog. About three 


boat was completely enveloped in flames. The passengers 
ey ee me 
jury to their persons, ith a very trifling baggage 
Recap enaneietaun db ennt'ans tits @ Gree 
edge and sunk. The entire cargo, of se 
ven bales of cotton, was lost; the value of the wases 
timated at $100,000. 





four per cent. 


dividend of 4 per cent for the last half yeer. 


Fiom the Albany Daily Advertiser: 
THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
* The everlasting to be which Aath been 
Hath taught us nought or litte.’ 


From the deep and stirring tone, 
Ever on the midnight breaking 
gre Saree 
‘er my silent vigil waking : 
“Come to me! the dreamy bour 
Fades before the spoilers power ! 
tide is strong, 
As it bears thy life along ; 
a 
Stamps the stern Futurity. 
Bow theo—bead theo oo tho light 
Stealing on thy spirit sight, 
seem Be We qpee's Intee Siem, 
Seams Guth ensengs ext eedlegeea 
rom eful seene 
Which emid hypoth heo been; 
And ob let it wake for thee 
Beacon of the days to be!” 


Soft before my sight was spreadi 
Many a sweet and sunny aan 
Pleasure bright, her promise 
Gilded o'er each fairy bower: 
Oh, it was a laughing 
Hanging o'er Futarity; 
— nid Jive Shots ove nieg— 
opes, no sullen 's entombing— 
Loves that vowed to link for ever, 
Cold or blighted never—never ; 
Not a shadow on the dome 
Fancy reared for days to cothe— 
Not a dream of sleeping ill 
—, fresco je to chill; 
a ittering morrow ; 
And mewn = half in sorrow, 
As that phantom beckoned back, 
To retrace Life’s fadirg track. 








——— road dim ocean, 
8 blending o’er its bier, 
Slow from being's wild commotion 

Saw I pass another year. 
There was but a misty cload 
Bending o’er a silent -- a 

, fame, rapture— _ 

Tell, ob tall me, where were thes 


} way. tht ae wag igh 
With the green-leaied promise i 


| 


' 








Oft that dim and visioned treading, 
Where the frail ani fair decay, 


Comes u bosom, sheddi 
Light duwongh many a risin - § 
Phantoms now in beavty sengieg. 
erty atin 
a ing all, 

Go—the weeper’s hea om — 

w *s heart is weary 
Go—the widow's wail is dreary; 


Ppa ne me 
peeeeene seen! Go cong 
Go-ond fer cock lithe Benen 








Wreathed the \ 
Brig when sume and stars hove oo 
« floweret blossom yet. Nonsa 





Stage Robbery.—On Thursday night a trunk was cut from 
the boot of the Telegraph stage, between Buffalo and Wil- 
liamsville, belonging to Mr. C. L. Brace, son of Sheriff Brace 
of Buffalo, containing bank notes and drafts amounting to 4 


Loss of the Steamboat Vicksburg.—The Vicksburg, Capt. 


ber, for New Orleans. At half past four o'clock on the 
morning of the 29th, when about twelve miles below Baton 


minutes afterwards a fire was discovered in the cotton ad- 
joining her boilers, and in less than twenty minutes the whole 


The U.S. Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend of 


The Bank of the Metropolis, Washington, hes «declared a 





__===_—_—_— 
Dividends.—The Atlantic Insurance Company have de. 
clared a dividend of fifteen per cent, payable on demand. 
The New-York Insurance Company, five per cent, for the 
last six months, payable on the 9th instant. 
The Ocean Insurance Company ten per cent; six per cent 
a regular dividend for the last six months, and an extra one 
of four, payable on the Sth instant. 
The Equitable Insurance Company a semi-annual dividend 
of 6 per cent. payable on the 11th inst. 
Seamen's Bank for Savings, interest for the last 6 months, 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on all sums which were 
entitled to draw interest according tw the by-laws of the In- 
stitution. 
The Brooklyn and Jamaica Railroad Company have de- 
clared a dividend of two dollars per share for the last six 
months, on the 10th inst. 
The New Orleans Canal Bank has declared « semi-annual 
dividend of 4percent. Planters & Merchants Bank of Mo- 
bile, 41-2 percent. The Railroad Bank of Vicksburgh, « 
semi-annual dividend of of 5 per cent. 


Canada.—An immense meeting—said to be the largest 
ever held in Albany—assembled at the Capitol on Thursday, 
Ath Inat. at which some’5 or 6000 were present. Spirited 
resolutions were passed, and a committee of four appointed 
in each ward to receive contributions for the patnots. 


Final.—The Court of Errors have affirmed the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of David N. Lord vs. the 
Corporation of this city, whereby $150,000, or thereabouts, 
was awarded to him for damages occasioned to his rty, 
in consequence of the blowing up of his store in Exchange 
Place, by order of the city authorities, during the great fue 
of December, 1835. : 





-—---- 

A coon’us.—An English paper says, that at a public house 
near Grantham, where London Porter is sold, a landlord has 
for bis sign the figure of Britannia, in a reclining posture, as 
if greatly fatigued, with the motto underneath—“ Pray, stop 
and sup-porter.’ 


Cumascugs.—The Cumanches are that solitary tribe of 
sotsucasd Gls tndopeodeten aquion the power of Opa, 
against the of Spain, 
and the Spanish province ssoecdinaepastnnioncon 
More numerous, more i and more warlike than 
any other tribe on the American continent, they have been 
for a century past the terror of the frontier provinces of Mexi- 
co. Their frequent descent upon Sen Antonio and the wns 
ve been periodical, and their feats remind- 
ing us most strongly of Arah cunning, dexterity and force, 
are remembered by the old inhabitants. N. O. Courier. 








Jzwisn Divonce.—The Jewish process of divorce, says 
an old English publication, is short, and unattended with ex- 
pense. Each party enters the sy attended by two 
priests, where after stating the cause of difference, the wo- 
man is asked if she is willing to with her husband, and 
on answering in the affirmative, ayes at her the bill of 
divorcement, each spitting in the other's face, and exclaim- 
~ es be they who shall wish to bring us together 
again. 








3 
i 
i 
j 
i 
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former, $2,50 ; from the latter, $4. 
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